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Plus Personality 


WHEN YOU ENCOUNTER two equally worthy citizens on the eight-fifteen 
you ride with one instead of the other because you like his personality better. 
Because our personality happens to please some agents, they ride with us to 


the destination of successful careers as life underwriters. 


There are a lot of things on the John Hancock’s record our agents stick 
out their chests about, such as our age and prestige, our training methods, our 
policies and services. Off the record is our “personality rating.” We like to 


think it is the plus factor which makes our agents so happy to go along with us. 


Gita WHLCr 


—Crarvar J 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 
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Norden Bombsights 


Years of expetience in precision 
manufacturing enabled Burroughs 
to render an extremely important 
service to the nation by producing 
and delivering the famous Norden 
bombsight—one of the most im- 
portant and precise instruments 
used in modern warfare. 

New figuring and accounting 
machines are also produced by 
Burroughs for the Army, Navy, 
U. S. Government and other enter- 
prises whose needs are approved 
by the War Production Board. 
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. » » safeguards the 
performance of your 


Burroughs machines 


In wartime, the worth of an ounce of prevention must be measured 
in terms of critical time and manpower that might be lost in emer- 
gencies and delays. So today—even though you know you can call 
a Burroughs service man when you need him—it is far wiser to 
arrange for periodic inspection, lubrication and adjustment of your 
Burroughs machines under a Burroughs Service Agreement. All 
service is rendered by factory-trained, factory-controlled service 
men whose work is guaranteed by Burroughs. Only genuine 
Burroughs parts are used as replacements. Ask your local Burroughs 
office about this protection at low, predetermined annual cost, or, 
if more convenient, write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


Burroughs 


) FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES + NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 





How to choose a life partner 


John Anderson here has made himself a place ina good __ paid, not primarily for the new insurance he s 


midwestern engineering firm. He worked his way through 
school, served his apprenticeship on some tough construc- 
tion jobs. His salary is not big. It may become bigger. But 
regardless of that, he is a man of character. 

We’d like to recommend him as a “life partner” for 


you ...a good man to have as a co-policyholder in a life 
insurance company. 


but for the amount you keep in force. When you lapse 2 

he suffers a penalty in his earnings which apylies 

merely to the policy you lapsed, but to every dol 

worth of insurance from which he is receiving an incd 
Thus, your NYNL agent has a special incentive tov 

for you exactly the kind and amount of insurance 

need and can afford, to keep your insurance progral 

You see, we give our agents an extra incentive to sell good health—and to seek out good life partners for yo 

this kind of man. We know that much of the strength of _ the other policyholders he serves... men of chard 

this company lies in the strength of the men and women like John Anderson. 

who buy its policies...in their thriftiness,: in their 

determination to carry on without lapsing. For most lapsed > . 

policies mean a loss a only to Pg who Siete NORTHWESTERN National Lif 


to the company, and ultimately to its policyholders. SHSURANCE COM PANY 
And that is why your Northwestern National agent is nn eg ee 





FE INSURANCE SALES 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


E volume figures included in 
his Survey represent estimated 
new paid-for Ordinary Insur- 
sales exclusive of increase, re- 
s, dividend additions, reinsur- 
acquired, annuities, group and 
esale business of all companies 
ating in the United States. 
se estimates are based upon the 
rience of 53 companies repre- 
g 80% of the new Ordinary 
Insurance in the United States. 


e comparative percentages are 
dd upon the actual experience of 
53 contributing companies. 


Ordinary Sales by States 


MAY 1944 
Ratios In- 
Sales °44°43 dex 
All All 
Cos. Cos. 
102% 
120 
109 
132 ge 
124 a ex 
91 ° TUR Se ee 
117 
102 ¥ ee S 
128 
128 ure was a hotspot— 
112 , 
113 m when I first came... Jap bombers makin’ passes, 
ad fighter planes up after ‘em, AA guns bangin’, and 
99 , Marines all over the place .. . just like a movie! 
an ... Now we’re just a service station for Navy stuff 
103 under destroyer size, with work around the clock... 
Kinda miss the excitement... Mail? Not so good. 
Our letters go to Australia first, are three, four 
eee months old when we get ‘em... Beats me why more 
18.88 > m people home don’t write us V-Mail! ... Short letters 
co that come quick wouldn't leave you feelin’ so much 
5457 behind the eight ball...” 
2,12¢ K . : : 
30,817 y V-Mail flies, gets overseas first, fastest! ... 
ms mee Processed on film strips, flown on fast planes, 
11,115 reproduced near its destination point, V-Mail 
Pa 4 saves weeks in transit and needed cargo space! 
8.949 ... Because letters mean so much to service men, 
Rh : always write on V-Mail forms. You can get 
"4/905 them at stationery, drug, department, variety 
= stores... or we will send a packet of six forms 
9'579 with our compliments . . . Address below . . . 
28,449 


4,837 A 
14792 Make it V-MAIL! 
13,688 
6,146 
17,650 
1,226 147 
$717,341 116% 129%| § © PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
=. 2976 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 





Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 





LIFE SALES 


ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
PRESIDENTS 


New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivok 
Increases or Dividend Additions—39 United State 
Companies Having 81°, Total Outstanding Insurance 


Ordinary Insurance 


(000 omitted) 
1943 
over 


Month 1942 1943 1944 1942 


ORDINARY INSURANCE 


b 
\W/ Jan. ... $803,580 $389,065 $494,059 —51.6% 
hat’s Garrett got that Feb.... 490,187 396,266 «517,022. 19.2 
’ Mar... 432,941 496,854 «565,705 «148 
Frank hasn't? Apr.... 382,699 505,276 523278 «32.0 
May... 373,945 475,695 547638 ~=—-.272 
One side, please . . . Garrett is armed. 








2,483,352 2,263,156 2,647,721 —8.9 
Yes, Garrett is armed with a reservation at the 


Hotel Pennsylvania. He wired for it days ago because 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
he knows how busy New York hotels are today. 


.. 143,281 -—«-127,643~=—«131,091 —10.9 
But look at poor Frank up there. Where will he sate 141,388 133,643 131,107 —S5.5 
rest his tired body this chilly night? ae 160,628 151,817 137,811 —5.5 
... 180,666 143,324 = 124,535 —20,7 
Who knows? 157871 143,413 136,127 —9.2 





He'll probably wind up in some hotel just 85 min- ras 


age , 783,834 699,840 660,672 —10.7 
utes from Broadway, which isa lot of time to waste. 


But not our Garrett, smart rascal! GROUP INSURANCE 

He’ll be deep in the downy tonight at the tee 49,076 93,818 189,978 
ae 2 

Pennsylvania, just around the corner from all “ee 50,232 90,689 59,012 

ne id  hehth eg Tse we 97,826 130,300 88,179 
1s pamapradenn s. And he eaes e ba hae e * 124.823 124.983 126.479 

morning bright and early, while Frank is still 87,773 154.406 136,333 

on his way to town. 





409,730 594,286 603,733 
Yes, Garrett’s smart, and you’re smart, too, when 


you stay at the Hotel Pennsylvania. TOTAL INSURANCE 
But please wire us the hour of your arrival and the a 995,937 610.526 815.128 
day of departure. If your plans change, cancel that ReD:....- 681,807 620,598 707,141 
feservation promptly ...and, when our guest, try Se 691,395 779,061 791,695 
to check out early in the day so that some other Rive 688,188 773,583 774,292 

; . gree 619,589 773,514 820,098 
person like yourself can have that room. 








Following the above rules will work things out 3,676,916 3,557,282 3,912,126 
better for all of us, even with wartime crowding. 





www wk 


Hotel Pennsylvania srg toe Yu heord about the 


Important Points’ of 
JAMES H.-McCABE, General Manager BEST’S ILLUSTRATIONS? Write 


for descriptive literature. 
THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 
OPPOSITE PENNSYLVANIA STATION “Kk OK OY 
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grow old. Visit your doctor regularly 
for medical checkups. Give him the op- 
portunity to discover conditions which 
might lead to later disability . .. to 
uncover diseases in their early stages 
when they may be arrested or cured. 
Let him advise you about correcting 
faulty habits or living conditions which 
may be shortening your life. 

As years pass, these suggestions will 
help you keep healthy and happy... 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Keep your mind open to new ideas. 
Take up a hobby. Remember that, with 
age, less food may be required, but it 
should be carefully chosen. Regular, 
undisturbed sleep is essential. Drink 
plenty of water. Get sunshine, fresh air 
the year round. Moderate exercise 
helps keep muscles firm, the circula- 
tion active. 


At any age, good health is a priceless 
asset. Guard it in every way. 


aS 
s 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorK 10, N. Y. 


Copyright 1944 — Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 





SE 
» 
Revival 7 
States M 2 
surance 
Even if you are only 40—or 35 
~—here are some things you 
1944 should know about growing old... 
over 
1943 
s ince 1900, the average life span 
27 06 of Americans has increased about 
30.5 [917 years—a wonderful record. 
13.9 One result of this trend is that more 
3.6 F#people now live to a ripe old age than 
15.1 fever before. About nine million Ameri- 
15, feeans are now 65 or older. 
i/, 
ya | 
19 
92 
—13,1 
5.1 
- 56 
However, the goal of medical science 
s not only to add years to your life, but 
102.5 (gelso life to your years. Old age without 
34.9 geod health can be a heavy burden... 
__324 Mith health it can be useful and con- 
1.2 Mented. 
11.7 Doctors are doing wonders to help 
—- elderly people who suffer from the 
33.5 
13.9 
1.6 
a 
6.0 
—4 
5 hronic illnesses of later life—such as 
— diseases of the heart ... diabetes ... 
ancer ... Bright’s disease .. . arthritis. 
But doctors know that the best way 
‘0 be healthy at 50, 60, 70 and beyond 
to take care of your health at much 
younger ages. The reason? ... 
rw? Diseases common to later life seldom 
ns appear suddenly. They creep up 
a) = h gradually, quietly gathering force 
the Mont for a number of years before they 


strike or become disabling. 


@ moral: Now is the time to start 
aking care of your health—before you 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT is one of a continuing series sponsored by Metropolitan 
in the interest of a safer and healthier nation. It is appearing in magazines 
with a total circulation in excess of 30,000,000, including Collier’s, Time, 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cos- 
mopolitan, McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion, 
National Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 
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tee Excluding the precedent breaking decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, declaring insurance is 
commerce, one of the subjects still receiving wide dis- 
cussion in the life insurance business is that concerning 
asset earnings. The majority and minority court deci- 
sions are covered in full in this issue, together with 
editorial comment. 


The situation concerning interest earnings is not 
new, but the downward trend is still apparent—3.70 
five years ago and about 3.40 currently. There are sev- 
eral institutional research projects underway to explore 
the entire situation to determine what, if anything, can 
be done now or in the future to ameliorate the effect on 
over-all earnings of the declining rate, including explor- 
atory analyses into possibilities for new and more re- 
munerative sources of investment outlet. It is very 
dificult to advance any specific ideas on this compli- 
cated subject, particularly as concerns probable future 
trends. Students of finance and economics generally 
content themselves with giving information concerning 
causes and effects as to interest rates without advanc- 
ing any positive conclusion as to what is likely to hap- 
pen within the near future. Some seem to feel that it 
is safe to state that within the immediate future there 
is not likely to be any considerable change in the trend. 
It may be that if an extensive period of business ex- 
pansion and prosperity follows the war, interest rates 
will turn higher but just how much and for how long it 
would be difficult to predict. History, of course, shows 
that cycles of expanding business and economic pros- 
perity seem to proceed concurrent with rising interest 
rates. Under fiscal policies employed in this country 
the possibilities are extremely complicated and to such 
an extent as to preclude the probability of any accurate 
guesses. The activity of the government with its vari- 
ous agencies and policies employed as a prop for its 
financing must be carefully considered in connection 
with any future possible trend. There are first-rate 
economists who are of the opinion that a controlled 
interest rate and a free enterprise system with a free 
capital market is a contradictory condition. It would 
appear, therefore, that economics and finance and trends 
concerned therewith cannot be divorced entirely from 
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"a consideration of the position of the government and 


its financing needs and perhaps to some extent politi- 


cal expediency may be present. 


Life insurance people in Great Britain are also con- 
cerned regarding this same subject. They too feel 
that if the capital markets are opened up for rehabili- 
tation, there is very likely to be an improvement in the 
interest rate, but no one seems willing to hazard a 
guess as to the extent thereof. The English experience 
seems to have reacted even farther than our own to 
this date insofar as declining yield is concerned. 


The declining interest rate is of more than passing 
interest to the life insurance companies. The fact that 
excess interest earnings over and above reserve re- 
quirements have practically disappeared for the industry 
as a whole indicates that if a company is to anticipate 
or project total earnings into the future, it will be nec- 
essary to make correction for the absence of excess in- 
terest earnings formerly enjoyed. Alternatively, the 
difference would have to be met from savings in ex- 
penses and mortality. Depending upon anticipated fu- 
ture profits for the purpose of maintaining dividend 
scales in a mutual company or providing dividends to 
stockholders in a stock company, life company manage- 
ments are faced with the necessity of adjusting opera- 
tions to fit the needs and desires of the future. To 
maintain a position it may be necessary to reduce ex- 
penses very considerably. This quite often can be done 
following efficient analysis of disbursements ; a change 
in underwriting practices may be indicated; and finally 
it may be necessary to strengthen the reserve basis by 
adopting a lower interest assumption, concurrent with 
an increase in rates, for the purpose of leveling off the 
requirements for interest accretions. Presumably one 
or more of these practices, or all of them, will be 
present to some extent in most companies and that 
individual conditions will determine the steps that are 
necessary in a particular case. It is possible for some 
companies to go ahead on a 3% or 3%4% interest basis, 
provided their earnings from other sources are sufficient 
to offset any possible deficiency on interest earnings and 
at the same time be in a position to maintain a proper 
growth and an adequate relationship between surplus 
and liabilities or, as it is sometimes called, margins for 
contingencies. 


In our next issue we shall feature a scholarly study 
of this subject by Claude L. Benner, Vice-president and 
Economist of the Continental American Life Insurance 
Company, together with pertinent comments from a 
British source. 
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Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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Equitable Educational Fund Insurance Bex 


Protects These Triplets Th 


tens! 
This picture of Bonnie, Bryan and Barbara Wilhite, triplet children of ert 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Wilhite of Bakersfield, Cal., was taken on the first day wha 
they started for school. Mrs. Wilhite was a school-teacher before her > 
marriage and both she and her husband have a keen appreciation of the side 
value of education in the world today. To safeguard this little trio during | 
their growing up days, and with a longer look forward to the time when , 
they will presumably be ready for college, their proud parents some months ave 
ago took out an Equitable Endowment Policy as a means of making ng 
financial provision for them. 194 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York Thomas |. Parkinson, President 














SUPREME COURT WOLD 


INSURANCE 


‘1E insurance business, which has developed into 
To of the country’s leading industries under a cen- 

tury of state and self-regulation, has been held by 
the United States Supreme Court to be “commerce.” 
Where it is conducted across state lines it is therefore 
interstate commerce and subject to federal regulation 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The decision is of 
paramount importance to the insurance business and 
of and by itself makes Supreme Court history by be- 
coming the first in the 155-year span of the court in 
which less than a majority of the court overruled a 
previous Supreme Court decision. Four justices (Black, 
Douglas, Murphy and Rutledge) concurred in the ma- 
jority opinion ; three justices dissented (Chief Justice 
Stone, Frankfurter and Jackson) and two justices did 
not sit (Roberts and Reed). 


Adjustment Will Be Difficult 


Regrettable though it may be to have such an im- 
portant case decided by a minority of the full court, 
insurance is now commerce, the rules have been changed 
and it is up to the insurance business to adjust itself 
to the altered situation with as good grace and as great 
benefit to itself as it can. That this adjustment will be 
difficult is generally conceded and ably pointed out by 
Justice Jackson in his dissenting opinion when he says, 
“The Court’s decision at very least will require an ex- 
tensive overhauling of state legislation relating to taxa- 
tion and supervision. The whole legal basis will have 
to be considered. What will be irrettievably lost and 
what may be salvaged no one now can say, and it will 
take a generation of litigation to determine. Certainly 
the states lose very important controls and very con- 
siderable revenues.” 


Outstanding Past Record 


Under state and self-regulation, insurance has made 
a very earnest effort to give the people a square deal. 
That it has succeeded in large measure is borne out by 
the sheer magnitude of its operations. At the end of 
1943 total insurance assets aggregated nearly forty-five 
billion dollars and annual premium income from un- 
counted millions of policyholders reached eight billion 


dollars, Insurance touches the home, the family and 
the occupation or business of almost every person in 
the United States. It plays a larger part in this coun- 
try than in any other country in the world. 
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The insurance business, by its very nature, is vastly 
different from other businesses, and despite a greater 
degree of regulation than is found in business generally, 
there still exists probably more voluntary self-regulation 
than in any other industry not controlled by patents 
or outright monopoly. Even though the insurance busi- 
ness is highly competitive and agreements as to prac- 
tices, rates and commissions are for the general welfare 
of the policyholder in that they have been adopted to 
preserve company solvency against the ravages of de- 
structive competition, such agreements are held in 
restraint of trade under the Sherman Act. It is appar- 
ently still legal to sponsor the gathering of statistics, 
the promulgation of rates and the advocation of stand- 
ard forms, rates and commissions, but to agree to use 
them is now unlawful. Therefore, self-regulation is 
ended unless Congress chooses to exempt the insurance 
business from the provisions of the anti-trust laws. 


Pending Legislation 


The Bailey-Walters bills, now before Congress, are 
designed to do just that. Should these bills become law, 
Congress would not be renouncing its right to regulate 
insurance but would permit the continuance of state 
and self-regulation upon virtually the same basis that 
existed before the court decision, until such time as 
Congress wished to take further action. Edward L. 
Williams, president of the Insurance Executives Asso- 
ciation, and various senators and representatives have 
announced that they will seek passage of this legislation. 
Opponents insist that it is class legislation designed to 
perpetuate “combinations of insurance companies to 
coerce, intimidate, and boycott competitors and con- 
sumers.” Others advocate emergency legislation tem- 
porarily to suspend application of the anti-trust acts to 
provide a breathing spell in which to enact suitable legis- 
lation. 

Meanwhile, the Department of Justice is preparing 
to retry the charges of anti-trust violations against the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association and its nearly 
200 member companies. The Supreme Court decision 
merely held that the indictment (which had been dis- 
missed) may be founded upon the proposition that in- 
surance is commerce. Whether or not federal laws have 
been violated in the conduct of the insurance business 
has yet to be determined by jury. Attorney General Bid- 
dle stated that his department is aware that it will take 

(Continued on the next page) 
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INSURANCE IS COMMERCE—Continued 


time for the insurance business to readjust its operations 


to conform with federal law and gave evidence of will- 
ingness to withhold action other than on the SEUA case 
until a reasonable time has elapsed. 


Insurance Requires Regulation 


Insurance, by its very nature, requires regulation. 
Forty years ago anti-compact laws prohibiting insur- 
ance companies from agreeing on rates led to discrim- 
ination, rate cuts, excess commissions and such chaos 
as to jeopardize the financial position of many fire in- 
surance companies, These were abandoned for self- 
regulation with the approval and, in many states, the 
insistence of the supervisory authorities. In the fire 
insurance field, twenty-five states now exercise relatively 
complete control over rates and in ten other states par- 
tial control. State control of casualty rates is not nearly 
so well developed and life insurance companies with 
their preponderance of participating contracts are con- 
trolled only as to limitations on expenses in some of 
the states. 


State v. Federal Regulation 


With regulation essential and self-regulation pro- 
hibited, it becomes squarely a question of state versus 
federal supervision. Congress may be slow to act or 
it may take no action at all, thus leaving the supervision 
of insurance in the hands of the states but subject to 
federal laws including the Sherman Act. Under such 
a set-up, company bureaus apparently could continue 
to make rates, devise standard forms and advocate un- 
derwriting procedure, but the states would have to as- 
sume the authority of approval and enforcement. 

Many states already exercise this supervision. It is 
up to the other states and to all states to work out a 
satisfactory and reasonably uniform method of state 
control or face increasing federal regulation. Before 
the Supreme Court decision, the various branches of the 
business were inclined to keep to the side-lines and let 
the fire insurance interests, which were directly involved 
in the case, present the insurance point of view. There 
is increasing evidence in the appointment of joint com- 
mittees representing all branches of the business that 
insurance is gaining a unity that it never before had 
and it is to be hoped that this joint effort will evolve 
sound plans of action to cope with the many new prob- 
lems created by the decision. 


Some Problems Created 


State regulation of intrastate business presents no 
great problem, but a surprising amount of insurance 
falls in the interstate category as many companies trans- 
act a majority of their business in other than their home 
state. Even this may not present too great a problem 
as the Supreme Court no longer adheres to the inflex- 
ible rule that a state cannot in some measure regulate 
interstate commerce if such regulation is appropriate 
and does not unduly burden interstate commerce. There 
is, however, insurance of interstate risks, goods in 
transit, long-haul trucking and similar risks which may 
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require the establishment of a federal bureau to handle. 

State taxation of insurance companies has long been 
a subject of controversy and is almost certain to be re- 
viewed again. The original theory of the premium tax 
was to defray expenses of regulation. Premium volume 
expanded so far beyond expectations that for many 
years only a small portion of the collection has been 
expended for supervision with the bulk of state taxes 
on insurance being absorbed as general revenue. State 
taxation of interstate commerce for regulatory purposes 
has been recognized by the courts, but state taxation of 
interstate commerce for revenue may well be held to 
burden such commerce unduly. Likewise, countersigna- 
ture laws involving a preferential state charge levied 
against interstate commerce may be questioned. Only 
time and costly experience can answer many of the ques- 
tions that will be raised. 


Balance Between State and Federal Regulation 


There are many reasons for the states and the com- 
panies to strive for a balance between federal and state 
regulation which will greatly favor the latter and vest 
in the federal government only those powers which can- 
not be performed by the states. Vast amounts of capital 
and great effort have gone into the development of 
schemes of state regulation and into the organization 
of the insurance business in conformity to such regula- 
tory requirements. Decentralization of power permits 
greater flexibility and makes possible the meeting of 
local conditions. Schemes tried in one jurisdiction may 
be introduced in others if successful but dropped before 
any great harm to the business if unsuccessful. Furth- 
ermore, the federal government has adopted no legisla- 
tive policy and evolved no scheme of regulation with 
respect to the business of insurance. Unnecessary fed- 
eral controls super-imposed on the existing state struc- 
ture can lead only to expensive dual regulation. 


Advantages of Limited Federal Regulation 


Limited federal regulation to cover truly interstate 
risks and control of the mails to increase the effective- 
ness of supervision of companies transacting business 
by mail holds certain real advantages as has been dem- 
onstrated in the dual system of regulation in Canaca. 
We already have some limited federal supervision in 
the surety field through the regulations of the United 
States Treasury Department covering companies ac- 
ceptable as sureties on federal bonds. The insurance 
business has always been able to adjust itself to chang- 
ing conditions and we see no reason why it will not 
successfully meet the various contingencies of the 
present altered situation. 

The Supreme Court decision is a milestone in the 
history of insurance that may well mark one of the 
most important turning points ever encountered in ‘he 
business. We are, therefore, reproducing in full else- 
where in this issue the majority opinion, written by 
Justice Black, and the two dissenting opinions, by Chief 
Justice Stone and by Justice Jackson. Due to restric- 
tions on the consumption of paper, we are using 4 
smaller type-face than usual for which we ask our 
readers’ indulgence. 
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MAJORITY OPINION 


S.E.U.A. CASE 


OR seventy-five years this Court has 
held, whenever the question has been 
presented, that the Commerce Clause 
f the Constitution does not deprive the 
dividual states of power to regulate and 
x specific activities of foreign insurance 
s which sell policies within their 
Each state has been held to 
ave this power even though negotiation 
d execution of the companies’ policy 
tracts involved communications of in- 
and movements of persons, 

and papers across state lines. 


Not one of all these cases, however, has 
an Act of Congress which re- 
- Court to decide the issue of 
hether the Commerce Clause grants to 
mgress the power to regulate insurance 
isactions stretching across state lines. 
lay for the first time in the history of 
e Court that issue is squarely presented 
d must be decided. 
Appellees—the South-Eastern Under- 
riters Association (S. E. U. A.), and 
membership of nearly 200 private stock 
¢ insurance companies, and 27 individ- 
ls—were indicted in the District Court 
r alleged violations of the Sherman 
iti-Trust Act. The indictment alleges 
o conspiracies. The first, in violation of 
1 of the Act, was to restrain interstate 
de and commerce by fixing and main- 
ning arbitrary and non-competitive 
emium rates on fire and specified “allied 
es” of insurance in Alabama, Florida, 
porgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
( Virginia; the second, in violation of 
2, was to monopolize trade and com- 
rrce in the same lines of insurance in 
(i among the same states. 


Charges Against S. E. U. A. 


indictment makes the following 

The member companies of 
A. controlled 90 per cent of the 
ance and “allied lines” sold by 
bck fire insurance companies in the six 
htes where the conspiracies were con- 
mmated. Both conspiracies consisted of 
continuing agreement and concert of 
on effectuated through S. E. U. 

€ conspirators not only fixed premium 
és and agents’ commissions, but em- 
wed boycotts together with other types 
coercion and intimidation to force non- 
Ember insurance companies into the 
Mspiracies, and to compel persons who 
‘ded insurance to buy only from S 

\. members on S. E. U. A. terms. 
mpanics not members of S. E. U. / 
re cut off from the opportunity to re- 
ure their risks, and their services and 


e insur 


by MR. JUSTICE BLACK 


facilities were disparaged; independent 
sales agencies who defiantly represented 
non-S. . A. companies were punished 
by a withdrawal of the right to represent 
the members of S. E. U. A.; and persons 
needing insurance who purchased from 
non-S. U. A. companies were threat- 
ened with boycotts and withdrawal of all 
patronage. The two conspiracies were 
effectively policed by inspection and rat- 
ing bureaus in five of the six states, 
together with local boards of insurance 
agents in certain cities of all six states. 

The kind of interference with the free 
play of competitive forces with which 
the appellees are charged is exactly the 
type of conduct which the Sherman Act 
has outlawed for American “trade or 
commerce” among the states. Appellees 
have not argued otherwise. 


POLISH NATIONAL ALLIANCE 


This case came to the Supreme Court 
in an action regarding the National Labor 
Relations Act (Wagner Act). The Courts’ 
decision was 8-0 against the Fraternal 
Society. Justices Frankfurter and Black 
wrote opinions. These opinions in effect 
held that the operations of the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance “affected commerce” and 
therefore the Society was subject to the 
provisions of the Wagner Act. 


Their defense, set forth in a demurrer, 
has been that they are not required to 
conform to the standards of business 
conduct established by the Sherman Act 
because “the business of fire insurance 
is not commerce.” Sustaining the de- 
murrer, the District Court held that “the 
business of insurance is not commerce, 
either intrastate or interstate”; it “is not 
interstate commerce or interstate trade, 
though it might be considered a trade 
subject to local laws, either State or Fed- 
eral, where the commerce clause is not 
the authority relied upon.” 51 F. Supp. 
712, 713, 714 


District Court Sustained Defense 


The District Court’s opinion does not 
contain the slightest intimation that the 
indictment was held defective on a theory 
that it charged the appellees with re- 
straining and monopolizing nothing but 
the making of local contracts. There was 
not even a demurrer on that ground. The 
District Court treated the indictment as 
charging illegal restraints of trade in the 
total “activities complained of as consti- 
tuting the business of insurance.” 51 F. 
Supp. 712, 713. And in great detail the 


indictment set out these total activities, 
of which the actual making of contracts 
was but a part. As recognized by the 
District Court, the insurance business de- 
scribed in the indictment included not 
only the execution of insurance contracts 
but also negotiations and events prior to 
execution of the contracts and the in- 
numerable transactions necessary to per- 
formance of the contracts. All of these 
alleged transactions, we shall hereafter 
point out, constituted a single continuous 
chain of events, many of which were 
multistate in character, and none of 
which, if we accept the allegations of 
the indictment, could possibly have been 
continued but for that part of them which 
moved back and forth across state lines. 
True, many of the activities described in 
the indictment which constituted this 
chain of events might, if conceptually 
separated from that from which they are 
inseparable, be regarded as wholly local. 
But the District Court in construing the 
indictment did not attempt such a meta- 
physical separation. Looking at all the 
transactions charged, it felt compelled by 
previous decisions of this Court to hold 
that despite the interstate character of 
many of them “the business of insurance 
is not commerce,” and that as a conse- 
quence this “business,” contracts and all, 
could not be “interstate commerce” or 
“interstate trade.” In other words, the 
District Court held the indictment bad 
for the sole reason that the entire “busi- 
ness of insurance” (not merely the part 
of the business in which contracts are 
physically executed) can never under any 
possible circumstances be “commerce,” 
and that therefore, even though an insur- 
ance company conducts a substantial part 
of its business transactions across state 
lines, it is not engaged in “commerce 
among the states” within the meaning of 
either the Commerce Clause or the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act. Therefore, to say 
that the indictment charges nothing more 
than restraint and monopoly in the “mere 
formation of an insurance contract,” as 
has been suggested in this Court, is to 
give it a different and narrower meaning 
than did the District Court,—something 
we cannot do consistently with the Crim- 
inal Appeals Act which permits the case 
to come here on direct appeal. 


Only Two Questions Presented 


The record, then, presents two ques- 
tions and no others: (1) Was the Sher- 
man Act intended to prohibit conduct of 
fire insurance companies which restrains 
or monopolizes the interstate fire insur- 
ance trade? (2) If so, do fire insurance 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Dissent by Chief Justice Stone 


HIS Court has never doubted, and I 

do not doubt, that transactions across 

state lines which often attend and are 
incidental to the formation and perform- 
ance of an insurance contract, such as the 
use of facilities for interstate communica- 
tion and transportation, are acts of inter- 
state commerce subject to regulation by 
the federal government under the com- 
merce clause. Nor do I doubt that the 
business of insurance as presently con- 
ducted has in many aspects such interstate 
manifestations and such effects on inter- 
state commerce as may subject it to the 
appropriate exercise of federal power. 
See Polish Insurance Company v. Labor 
Board, No. 226, decided this day. 

But such are not the questions now 
before us. We are not concerned here 
with the power of Congress to do what it 
has not attempted to do, but with the 
question whether Congress in enacting 
the Sherman Act has asserted its power 
over the business of insurance. 


Sherman Act Not Applicable 


The questions which the Government 
has raised, advisedly it would seem (cf. 
New York Life Insurance Co. v. Deer 
Lodge County, 231 U. S. 495, 499), by the 
indictment in this case, as it has been 
interpreted by the District Court below, 
are quite different from the question, dis- 
cussed in the Court’s opinion, whether the 
incidental use of the facilities of inter- 
state commerce and transportation in the 
conduct of the fire insurance business 
renders the business itself “commerce” 
within the meaning of the Sherman Act 
and the commerce clause. 

The questions here are whether the 
business of entering into contracts in one 
state, insuring against the risk of loss by 
fire of property in others, is itself inter- 
state commerce ; and whether an agree- 
ment or conspiracy to fix the premium 
rates of such contracts and in other ways 
to restrict competition in effecting policies 
of fire insurance violates the rer 
Act. The court below has answered ‘ 
to both of these questions. I think that 
its answer is right and its judgment 
should be affirmed, both on principle and 
in view of the permanency which should 
be given to the construction of the com- 
merce clause and the Sherman Act in 
this respect, which has until now been 
consistently adhered to by all branches of 
the Government. 

The case comes here on direct appeal 
by the Government from the District 
Court’s judgment dismissing the indict- 
ment. Under the provisions of the Crim- 
inal Appeals Act, 18 U. S. C. § 682, the 
only questions open for decision here are 
whether the District Court’s constructions 


16 


of the commerce clause and of the Sher- 


man Act, on which it rested its decision, 
are the correct ones. United States v. 
Borden Co., 308 U. S. 188, 193; United 
States v. Wayne Pump Co., 317 U. S. 200, 
208; United States v. Swift & Co., 318 
U. S. 442, 444 

For the particular facts to which the 
court below applied the Constitution and 
the Sherman Act we must look to the 
indictment as the District Court has con- 
strued it. And we must accept that con- 
struction, for by the provisions of the 


Dissent by Mr. Justice Frankfurter 


I join in the opinion of the CHIEF 
Justice. The relations of the insurance 
business to national commerce and fi- 
nance, I have no doubt, afford constitu- 
tional authority for appropriate regulation 
by Congress of the business of insurance, 
certainly not to a less extent than Con- 
gressional regulation touching agriculture. 
See, e.g., Smith v. Kansas City Title Co., 
255 U. S. 180; Wickard v. Filburn, 317 
U. 8. Ui. But the opinion of the CHIEF 
Justice leaves me equally without doubt 
that by the enactment of the Sherman Act 
in 1890, Congress did not mean to disre- 
gard the then accepted conception of the 
constitutional basis for the regulation of 
the insurance business. And the evidence 
is overwhelming that the inapplicability 
of the Sherman Act, in its contempora- 
neous setting, to insurance transactions 
such as those charged by this indictment 
has been confirmed and not modified by 
Congressional attitude and action ‘in the 
intervening fifty years. There is no Con- 
gressional warrant therefore for bringing 
about the far-reaching dislocations which 
the opinion of the Curr Justice and 
Mr. Justice JACKSON adumbrate. 


Criminal Appeals Act the District Court’s 
construction of the indictment is review- 
able on appeal not by this Court but by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. United 
States v. Patten, 226 U. S. 525, 535; 
United States v. Colgate & Co., 250 U. S. 
300, 306; United States v. Borden Co., 
supra. 


District Court's Decision 


The District Court pointed out that the 
offenses charged by the indictment are a 
conspiracy to fix arbitrary and non-com- 
petitive premium rates on fire insurance 
sold in several named states, and by means 
of that conspiracy to restrain and to 
monopolize trade and commerce in fire 
insurance in those states. The court went 
on to say: 


“To constitute a violation of the 
man Act the restraint and monop 
nounced must be that of interstate 
or commerce, and unless the re: 
and monopoly charged in the indic 
be restraint or monopoly in_ interst: 
trade or commerce the indictment mu 
fall. 

“It is not a question here of wheth 
the defendants participated in some in 
dental way in interstate commerce or us 
in some instances the facilities of intg 
state commerce, but is rather wheth 
the activities complained of as constity 
ing the business of insurance wot 
themselves constitute interstate trade 
commerce, and whether defenda 
method of conducting same amounte 
restraint or moaopoly of same. It is 
a question as to whether or not Congr 
had power to regulate the insuray 
companies or some phase of their acti 
ties, but rather whether Congress did 
by the Sherman Act. 

“Persons may be engaged in interst 
commerce yet if the restraint or mono 
complained of is not itself a restraint 
monopoly of interstate trade or commer 
they may not be convicted of violatic 
of the Sherman Act. The fact that t 
may use the mails and instrumentalit 
of interstate commerce and communi 
tion, and be subject to federal regulatic 
relating thereto, would not make 4 
plicable the Sherman Act to intersté 
commerce or to activities which were 1 
commerce at all. 

“The whole case therefore depends up 
the question as to whether or not 
business of insurance is interstate tra 
or commerce and if so whether the trai 
actions alleged in the indictment constit 
interstate commerce.’ 

In short the District Court constr 
the indictment as charging restraints 
in the incidental use of the mails or ot 
instrumentalities of interstate commer 
nor in the insurance of goods moving 
interstate commerce, but in the “usin 
of insurance.” And by the “business 
insurance” it necessarily meant tie bu 
ness of writing contracts of it 
for the indictment charges only restral 
in entering into such contracts, _ 
eem 


their performance, and the Court 
it irrelevant that in the negotial 
performance of the contracts 

“may use the mails and instrum: 


of interstate commerce.” It held th 

business is not in itself interstate C0 
merce, and that the alleged con-pira 
to restrain and to monopolize that b 
ness were not, without more, in restr# 
of interstate commerce and consequem 
were not violations of the Sherman 4! 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Dissent by Mr. Justice Jackson 


nopoly (MEP HE inistorical development of public Were we considering the question for the Practical Solution 
tate tra regu ation of insurance underwriting first time and writing upon a clean slate, 
restraigg in this country has created a dilemma 1! would have no misgivings about hold- Instead of overruling our repeated deci- 
indictmeggwhich confronts this Court today. It ing that insurance business is commerce sions that insurance is not commerce, the 
interstagpemonstrates that “The life of the law and where conducted across state lines Court could apply to this case the prin- 
nent mapas not been logic: it has been ex- __ is interstate commerce and therefore that ciple that even if it is not commerce the 
perience.” ” congressional power to regulate prevails antitrust laws prohibit its manipulation 
whethil For one hundred fifty years Congress over that of the states. I have little to restrain interstate commerce, just as we 
some inggpever has undertaken to regulate the busi- doubt that if the present trend continues hold that the National Labor Relations 


ce or yqgpess of insurance. Therefore to give the federal regulation eventually will super- Act prohibits insurance companies, even 
of intqgpublic any protection against abuses to sede that of the states. if not in commerce, from engaging in 
r whethgmvhich that business is peculiarly sus- The question therefore for me settles unfair Iabor practices which affect com- 


constiti eptible the states have had to regulate it. down to this: What role ought the judi- merce. Polish Alliance v. N. L. R. B., 
ce wormpince 1851 the several states, spurred by ciary to play in reversing the trend of decided today. This would require the 


trade cessi y and with acquiescence of every history and setting the nation’s feet on a Government to show that any acts it 
lefendan of the Federal Government, have new path of policy? To answer this I sought to punish affect something more 
nounted gmpeen rt Iding up systems of regulation to would consider what choices we have in’ than insurance and substantially affect 
. It is qmpischarge this duty toward their in- the matter. interstate transportation or interstate 
t Congr The Government claims, and we must Commerce in some commodity. Whatever 
insurar There never was doubt of the right of approve or reject the claim, that the anti- Problems of reconciliation between state 
eir actiqmp state to regulate the business of its {71+ Jaws constitute an exercise of con- and federal authority this would present 
ess did @pomestic companies done within the home gressional power which reaches the in- —and it would not avoid them all—it 


state. The foreign corporation was the Cirance business. That might be true on Would leave the basis of state regulation 


1 inters roblem. Such insurance interests resisted either of two different bases s. The prac- unimpaired. : ’ 

- monopdmptate regulation and brought a series Of 4:21 a6 well as the theoretical difference The principles of decision that I would 
estraint @™pases to this Court. The companies sought is substantial. as this case will show. apply to this case are neither novel nor 
commerao disable the states from regulating them : 2 complicated and may be shortly put: 


violati@bY arguing that insurance business is 


As a matter of fact, modern insurance 
+ that thggnterstate commerce, an argument almost 


Effect of Commerce Clause on business, as usually conducted, is com- 


mentalitggdentical with that now made by the Gov- State Power merce; and where it is conducted across 
ommuniqge™ment. The foreign companies thus state lines, it is in fact interstate com- 
regulatiqmpought to vest insurance control exclu- If an activity is held to be interstate merce. 
make a@pively in Congress and to deprive every commerce, Congress has paramount regu- In contemplation of law, however, in- 
interstq@™ptate of power to exclude them, to regu- latory power. If it acts at all in relation surance has acquired an established doc- 
h were mate them, or to tax them for the privilege to such a subject, it often has been held trinal status not based on present-day 
f doing business. that it has “occupied the field” to the facts. For constitutional purposes a fic- 
pends u The practical and ultimate choice that exclusion of the states, that the federal tion has been established, and long acted 


yr not tmgaced this Court was to say either that legislation defines the full measure of upon by the Court, the states, and the 
state tramnsurance was subject to state regulation regulation and outside of it the activity Congress, that insurance is not commerce. 
the tragmpr that it was subject to no existing regu- is to be free. This Court now is not So long as Congress acquiesces, this 
t constitqmation at all, The Court consistently fully agreed as to the effects of the Com- Court should adhere to this carefully con- 

ustained the right of the states to repre- merce Clause on state power, but at least sidered and frequently reiterated rule 


constru™pent the public interest in this enterprise. the Court always has considered that if which sustains the traditional regulation 
traints Alt did so, wisely or unwisely, by resort an activity is held to be interstate in char- and taxation of insurance companies by 
‘Is or ottgm™to the doctrine that insurance is not com- acter a state may not exclude, burden, or the states. 

commerqm™mmerce and hence is unaffected by the obstruct it, nor impose a license tax on Any enactment by Congress either of 


moving(™e'ant of power to Congress to regulate the privilege of carrying it on within the partial or of comprehensive regulations 
e “‘usinggeommerce among the several states. Each _ state. The holding of the Court in this of the insurance business would come to 


yusiness @™ptate thus was left free to exclude for- case brings insurance within this line of us with the most forceful presumption of 
t the bugmeign insurance companies altogether or decisions restricting state power. constitutional validity. The fiction that 
insuranggg’° admit them to do_ b ousiness on such Although an activity is held not to be insurance is not commerce could not be 
traigmoonditions as it saw fit to impose. The commerce or not to be interstate in char- sustained against such a presumption, for 
ts, not (hole structure of insurance regulation acter, Congress nevertheless may reach it resort to the facts would support the 
urt deen™mend taxation as it exists today has been to prohibit specific activities in its con- presumption in favor of the congressional 
ation mult upon this assumption. duct that substantially burden or restrain action. The fiction therefore must yield 
; appell interstate commerce. Wickard v. Filburn, to congressional action and continues only 
mer italit Insurance Is Commerce 317 U. S. 111. When this power is exer- at the sufferance of Congress. 
ld that t cised by Congress, it impairs state regula- Congress also may, without exerting its 


state ¢ The doctrine that insurance business is tion only in so far as it actually conflicts full regulatory powers over the subject, 
on-piradjm™not commerce always has been criticized with the federal regulation. Terminal and without challenging the basis or sup- 
that bufas unrealistic, illogical, and inconsistent Railroad Association v. Brotherhood of planting the details of state regulation, 
in restra™mwith other holdings of the Court. I am Railroad Trainmen, 318 U. S. 1. This enact prohibitions of any acts in pursuit 
onsequem@™ unable to make any satisfactory distinc- congressional power to reach activities of the insurance business which substan- 
ernian A™ftion between insurance business as now that are not interstate commerce inter- tially affect or unduly burden or restrain 
6) conducted and other transactions that are feres with state power only in a milder interstate commerce. 
held to constitute interstate commerce. narrower, and more specific way. (Continued on the next page) 
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Mr. Justice Jackson's Dissent—Cont. 


The antitrust laws should be construed 
to reach the business of insurance and 
those who are engaged in it only under 
the latter congressional power. This does 
not require a change in the doctrine that 
insurance is not commerce. The statute 
as thus construed would authorize prose- 
cution of all combinations in the course 
of insurance business to Commit acts not 
required or authorized by state law, such 
as intimidation, disparagement, or coer- 
cion, if they unreasonably restrain inter- 
state commerce in commodities or inter- 
state transportation. It would leave state 
regulation intact. 


Abstract Logic v. Common Sense 
and Wisdom 


The majority of the sitting Justices 
insist that we follow the more drastic 
course. Abstract logic may support them, 
but the common sense and wisdom of the 
situation seem opposed. It may be said 
that practical consequences are no concern 
of a court, that it should confine itself 
to legal theory. Of course, in cases where 
a constitutional provision or a congres- 
sional statute is clear and mandatory, its 
wisdom is not for us. But the Court now 
is not following, it is overruling, an un- 
equivocal line of authority reaching over 
many years. We are not sustaining an 
Act of Congress against attack on its 
constitutionality, we are making unprece- 
dented use of the Act to strike down the 
Constitutional basis of state regulation. 
I think we not only are free, but are duty 
bound, to consider practical consequences 
of such a revision of constitutional theory. 
This Court only recently recognized that 
certain former decisions as to the divid- 
ing line between state and federal power 
were illogical and theoretically wrong, 
but at the same time it announced that 
it would adhere to them because both 
governments had accommodated the 
structure of their laws to the error. 
Davis v. Department of Labor, 317 U. S. 
249, 255. It seemed a common-sense 
course to follow then and I think similar 
considerations should restrain us from 
following a contrary and destructive 
course now. 

The states began nearly a century ago 
to regulate insurance, and state regula- 
tion, while no doubt of uneven quality, 
today is a successful going concern. Sev- 
eral of the states, where the greatest 
volume of business is transacted, have 
rigorous and enlightened legislation, with 
enforcement and supervision in the hands 
of experienced and competent officials. 
Such state departments, through trial and 
error, have accumulated that body of 
institutional experience and wisdom so 
indispensable to good administration. The 
Court’s decision at very least will re- 
quire an extensive overhauling of state 
legislation relating to taxation and super- 
vision. The whole legal basis will have to 
be reconsidered. What will be irretriev- 
ably lost and what may be salvaged no 
one now can say, and it will take a gen- 
eration of litigation to determine. Cer- 
tainly the states lose very important con- 
trols and very considerable revenues. 





Confusion at an Inopportune Time 


The recklessness of such a course jg 
emphasized when we consider that Cop- 
gress has not one line of legislatioy 
deliberately designed to take over {ederg 
responsibility for this important and 
complicated enterprise. There is no fed 
eral department or personnel with na- 
tional experience in the subject on whic 
Congress can call for counsel in framing 
regulatory legislation. A poorer time t 
thrust upon Congress the necessity for 
framing a plan for nationalization oif 
insurance control would be hard to find 
Moreover, we have not a hint from Cop- 
gress that it concurs in the plan to fed- 
eralize responsibility for insurance super 
vision. Indeed, every indication is to the 
contrary. It was urged to do so by on 
President, and by the insurance com 
panies. The decisions of this Court con- 
firming state power over insurance have 
been paralleled by a history of congres- 
sional refusal to extend federal authiorit; 
into the field, although no decision ever 
has explicitly denied the power to do s 

The orderly way to nationalize insur 
ance supervision, if it be desirable, is not 
by court decision but through legislatior 
Judicial decision operates on the states 
and the industry retroactively. We cannot 
anticipate, and more than likely we could 
not agree, what consequences upon tax lia 
bilities, refunds, liabilities under state lay 
to states or to individuals, and even crim- 
inal liabilities will follow this decisiot 
Such practical considerations years ag 
deterred the Court from changing its 
doctrine as to insurance. Congress, or 
the other hand, if it thinks the time he 























1s 
come to take insurance regulation int 
the federal system, may formulate and 
announce the whole scope and effect of its 
action in advance, fix a future effective 
date, and avoid all the confusion, surprise 
and injustice which will be caused by th 
action of the Court. 








Courts Should Neither 
Force Nor Tie Congress 





A judgment as to when the evil of 
decisional error exceeds the evil o/ an 
innovation must be based on very prac- 
tical and in part upon policy considera 
tions. When, as in this problem, such 
practical and political judgments can be 
made by the political branches oi the 
Government, it is the part of wisdom 
and self-restraint and good government 
for courts to leave the initiative to Con- 
gress. 

Moreover, this is the method of re- 
sponsible democratic government. To 
force the hand of Congress is no more 
the proper function of the judiciary than 
to tie the hands of Congress. To use 
my office, at a time like this, and with 
so little justification in necessity, to dis- 
locate the functions and revenues oi the 
states and to catapult Congress into im- 
mediate and undivided responsibility for 
supervision of the nation’s insurance busi- 
nesses is more than I can reconcile with 
my view of the function of this Court 
in our society. 
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The “V” assumes new prominence and 
significance this month. Besides be- 
ing the symbol of victory for the 
ion off A United Nations, it should also re- 
mind us of the Fifth War Loan 
for the United States. Unless 
we whole-heartedly sup- 
port the “V” War 
Loan, we jeopardize 
the ultimate “‘V”’ 
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THIS US THE NEXT PASTURE 
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Grass is always supposed to be greener in the next pas- 


ture. That’s why there are fences for cows. And that, too, is why there are globe-trotters, 


ivorce courts, and dissatisfied life insurance salesmen. 
divorce courts, and dissatisfied lif | 


But Franklin salesmen don’t bother looking over fences with that moon-struck look 


in their eyes. Why should they? Last year our leading hundred representatives averaged 


$7,772.90. The entire agency group whose earnings were reported to the internal revenue 
commissioner averaged $3,892.00... That's lots of alfalfa! 

What better proof could there be that the grass is greenest right where they are? 

It must look awfully good from the other side of the fence, too, because newcomers 
are flocking in. As a matter of fact, one out of every three of our leading 125 representatives 
is a newcomer during the past fifteen months. They recognized good grazing! 

So, if you suffer from wallet-anemia, and have developed a roving eye for fields 
beyond the fence, take a look at a Franklin Agency contract. 


It assures contentment and 
an ample supply of “long green.” 


Lhe Friendly 
pam RAN AILION ILI compan 


OMPANY 
CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over a Quarter Billion of Insurance in Force 
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HREE and a half million Amer- 
icans have died since Pearl 
Harbor and within the next 12 
onths almost another million and 
half are destined to die,” Leigh 
ruess declared in opening his ad- 
i “Factors Which May In- 

» the Future of Mortality” at 


mvention, 33rd Annual Meeting, 
ine 23rd. 
“No, these deaths are not war 
sualties—they are the normal mor- 
lity toll in the United States,” Mr. 
uess continued, “far in excess of 
l our war deaths thus far experi- 
heed or even likely to be experi- 
iced in the future.” 
“The magnitude of these figures is 
entioned not in any critical sense,” 
padded, “for in proportion to the 
buntry’s population they represent 
real achievement in mortality re- 
ction over the years. The present 
ortality picture has resulted from 
e interplay of many factors, some 
vorable and some not so favorable. 
e hope by examining these fac- 
rs and some others now appearing 
the horizon to come to some con- 
sions on the probable future trend 
mortality.” 


licyholders and General Mortality 


Mr. Cruess said that as insurance 
en those in attendance at the meet- 
g had a professional interest in 
surance mortality, but, he added, 
e policyholders of life insurance 
mpanics today make up such a 
ge proportion of the country’s 
ppulation, life insurance mortality 
Ky be accepted as very largely re- 
cting the mortality in the general 
ppulation. 

“True, there are conditions that 
y influence insurance mortality 
ferently,”” he continued. ‘For ex- 
ple, you are aware that the eco- 
me depression of the early 30's 
used an immediate rise in insur- 
ce losses whereas the population 
ath rate was little affected and 
tually continued its downward 
‘nd. But for the most part, what- 
et affects the general public, 
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MORTALITY 


By LEIGH CRUESS, 


Vice President and Manager of Selection, The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


whether favorable or otherwise, will 
affect similarly our policyholders.” 

In view of that situation, Mr. 
Cruess decided to talk about condi- 
tions among the population as a 
whole, for the very good reason that 
information thereon is more readily 
available, but later in his discussion 
he touched upon some differences 
between the general public and life 
insurance experiences. 

He also made it clear at the out- 
set of his address that he would not 
attempt to put a numerical measure 
on the future or to prophesy actual 
mortality rates, 5, 10 and 25 years 
hence. 

“This is beyond my limited abili- 
ties,” he added, “and if I were not 
such a modest man, then discretion 
would prompt me to avoid putting 
myself out on the end of a limb.” 

In his discussion, Mr. Cruess also 
endeavored to distinguish between 
the immediate future, which is 
clouded by war conditions, and the 
longer view, say, over the next 20 
or 25 years. In this connection he 
brought out that since 1900, when 
the Bureau of the Census started 
publishing annual vital statistics, 
there has been a steady downward 
trend in the death rate, from 17 per 
1,000 in 1900 to rates ranging from 
10 to 11 per 1,000 during the five 
years 1938-1942, a reduction of 
more than 35%. 


Improvement 


He said that many things have 
played a part in bringing about this 
improvement, but three factors, or 
groups of factors, are considered 
largely responsible. 1. A_ greater 
knowledge in combatting disease ; 
2. The general betterment of the 
economic status of the people, and 


3. The widening spread of educa- 
tion. 

Taking the long view of the situ- 
ation he expressed the opinion that 
the downward trend of mortality 
will continue, but, he added, in the 
very nature of things this cannot 
continue indefinitely and mortality 
must level off. 

“We may discover ways of post- 
poning death but we can hardly hope 
to eliminate it,” he said. 

He then gave the various reasons 
for believing that the mortality trend 
will continue favorable on the long 
view basis, including: 1. There is 
still considerable room for improve- 
ment in the economic status for large 
segments of our population. Esti- 
mates run as high as one-third of 
the population living under sub- 
standard subsistence levels; 2. Bet- 
ter medical care for the masses. 
This will go along with the improve- 
ment in economic status and will be 
promoted, further, by procedures 
that lower the cost of medical facili- 
ties and by plans spreading the cost 
of serious illnesses, such as insur- 
ance or pre-payment plans for hos- 
pitalization, medical and_ surgical 
care; 3. Progress in medical sci- 
ence; 4. A wider application of our 
present knowledge of public health 
and sanitation should affect a fur- 
ther lowering of the death rate from 
certain causes, and new advances, 
some perhaps derived from our war 
experience in dealing with large 
numbers; 5. Further advancements 
in industrial hygiene and safety. On 
this point he said that the days of 
pioneering in this field undoubtedly 
are past, and there is abroad a wider 
consciousness that industry owes its 
workers safe and healthful working 
conditions. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Future of Mortality—Continued 


After finishing with these favor- 
able points affecting mortality 
trends, Mr. Cruess then took up 
some of the “bad spots in the pic- 
ture.” 

Bad Features 


The first he touched on was dis- 
eases of the older ages, saying that 
today most of our success in reduc- 
ing mortality has occurred in the 
younger age groups, up to 40 or 45. 


A larger proportion of the popula- 
tion is surviving to age beyond 45 
years and, therefore, a larger pro- 
portion is vulnerable to the diseases 
characteristic of the older ages. 
“This makes for an increase in 
their relative importance,” Mr. 
Cruess continued. “Also, there is 
reason to believe that the two prin- 
cipal causes of death in later life, 


diseases of the heart and cancer, ’ 


are showing genuine increases in 
mortality rates. Unfortunately, we 
do not yet know enough about the 
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YOU CAN‘T OPEN A SAFE 
WITH A CAN OPENER 


... but you can open the doors of more prospects 
with General American Life Multiple Line coverage, 
designed to meet all the present day life insurance 
needs which agents encounter! Included are: 


e@ Commercial Accident and Health and Hospitalization 
e Group Accident and Sickness 
e Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment 


@ Employee and Dependents Group Hospitalization with 
Surgical Procedure Benefits 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Walter W. Head, President + Saint Louis, Missouri 








e Annuities 
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processes of aging nor about pr 
vention and treatment of diseasg 
of later life to justify optimistic pr 
dictions. It can be said, howeve 
that more and more attention an 
research is being concentrated 4 
these conditions and that in itsd 
offers some promise.” 

Next he took up the question ; 
accidents. He brought out that as 
direct result of war restrictic 
there has been a decrease in aut 
mobile accidents and fatalities, fr 
an all-time high of almost 40,0 
deaths in 1941 to a little more th, 
23,000 in 1943, a reduction of abo 
42%. “There is no question but th 
this reduction is due almost entird 
to the limitation on gasoline ava 
able for driving and to a lesser e 
tent to the enforcement of reduc 
speed limits to conserve rubb 
tires,” he continued. “With the ij 
ing of these restrictions we are su 
to see a resumption of former dr 
ing habits in amount of riding a 
speed, with a resultant climb 
deaths to pre-war levels. 

“Aviation, too, is bound to assur 
increasing importance in accid 
mortality. The war has advane 
the development of air transport a 
the frequency of its uses by ma 
years. Air travel has undoubted 
become safer and will continue 
become safer. But we face a pat 
dox that as it becomes safer mo 
people will be killed by it, becau 
the frequency of air travel will 
crease faster than the safety facti 
I think that aviation accidents 4 
likely to repeat the history of au 
mobile accidents.” 

Next he passed to a discussion 
factors that are likely to have 
immediate effect on mortality ¢ 
perience—those immediate mortal 
prospects that are clouded by w 
conditions. 

First, he considered the Arm 
Forces, which, at planned streng 
and replacements, will approxim 
10% of the total population. 

“There comes to mind imme 
ately the matter of combat ‘ossei 
he said, “but we can offer no p 
diction on their extent. We co kn 
that the death rate amoung ! 
wounded is much lower than in! 
last war.” 

“Similarly, the mortality fr 
other causes has thus far been ¢ 
tremely favorable,” he added. Li 


(Continued on page 52) 
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PROMOTING ADVERTISING 


BULIEVE that the title of my 
talk today calls for a little ex- 
planation. Offhand, promoting 
advertising or promotions sounds a 
little bit like “gilding the lily,” but 
since | am speaking from experience 

some of it rather exasperating) I 
can assure you that it isn’t. In the 
course of developing the point, I 
may, at times, seem to be critical 
about the incomplete picture which 

feel that the advertising man back 
at the Home Office has of the aver- 
age underwriter in the field. I put 
it that way with due consideration, 
because I fully credit you with un- 
derstanding and appreciating his 
iormal problems. 

The underwriter has problems, 
however, which are not in the book, 
and it is these problems which I 

‘ the advertising men sometimes 
overlook. 

These problems have their origin 
im the fact that the life underwriter 
is just a human being, with very 
human faults, and tackling a job 
hat requires more initiative, more 
imagination, and more industry than 
any other job that I know of which 
s undertaken by men of equal 
calibre, or in the same earnings 
racket. 

| do not see how you could ever 
appreciate this fully, without living 
vith these fellows for a while, as 
ve must do in Agency work. Of 

‘, you can’t do this, but if you 
ould, | know that you would make 
lowances when you wrote your 

‘ales Manuals, or when you pre- 
ared your Promotional Material, 
lot only for the actions and reac- 
ions of the prospect, but also for 
he underwriter himself. 


Both Sides 


Whenever I get into an argument 
thout the advertising man or the 
inderwriter, I am prepared to take 
rither side. I can argue first for 
ne, and then for the other. Having 
pent years in advertising, first in 
lirect Mail and then in Agency 
work, | should know your slant, if 
lothine else. As the present Produc- 
lon Manager for a Life Insurance 
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By RUNCIE L. TATNALL, 
of Penn Mutual Life 


Agency with some 80 fulltime un- 
derwriters, and also as an under- 
writer myself, I think I know most 
of the faults possessed by this sales- 
man of intangibles, as well as most 
of his virtues. 

So today, in the interests of your 
many future brain children, I am 
going to urge you not to assume that 
these brain children will be quickly 
and enthusiastically received by the 
field, but rather to assume the op- 
posite, and promote your promo- 
tions, and do it hard. 


One Technique 


I am going to suggest one tech- 
nique which we have found quite 
effective in accomplishing this. Pos- 
sibly some of you are using it in 
some form already. 

The first thing you must remem- 
ber is to get not one, but two, O.K.’s 
on every job that you do. You are 
familiar, of course, with the first one 
you must get before you even start 

an O.K. from some ranking offi- 
cial on the idea, the copy, and, in- 
cidentally, the expenditure. Then 
you must get a second one after you 
have prepared your material, and 
this one must come from the under- 
writers who are to use the material, 
or gain inspiration from it. 

This is the tough one, because an 
O.K.., in this instance, does not mean 
just a nod of approval, or even a 
batch of compliments. It means you 
must capture the active interest and 
enthusiasm of a busy guy. You 
must convince him that he must add 
this one more thing to the many 
others which he has to think about 
every day, and that he will profit 
by doing so. In connection with 
this, let me give away a secret, be- 
cause it may sometimes serve you 
well when you are doing business 
with an underwriter. It is much 
easier for him to say, “Yes, it’s 
good,” and then do nothing at all 
about it, than to say, “No, I won't 
use it,” and have to explain why, 


or get into an argument with the 
General Agent for his lack of co- 
operation. 


Promotion Most Difficult 


It is hardly necessary for me to 
tell you that sometimes this pro- 
motion of your material is a lot 
harder, and requires a lot more ef- 
fort than the preparation of the 
material itself. 

Let’s take a look at what gen- 
erally happens to one of your brain 
children from the beginning right 
through to the end. This is a re- 
stricted picture, as seen by one on 
the other side of the fence from you. 
Some visiting underwriter with a 
little prestige tells a responsible Vice 
President that he has just written 
five cases and obtained 82 power 
leads as a result of some unusual 
Direct Mail with a new approach 
of some kind. This may be the same 
approach which you conceived six 
months ago, but that is another 
story. The Agency Department goes 
into action, and you go to work. 
You are asked to build something, 
and you build it. You turn your 
product, and a darned good product 
it is, back to the Vice President, and 
he gets all excited about it. Letters 
are written to all the General Agents, 
and possibly to the underwriters in- 
dividually, and your product goes 
into the mail. In some instances, the 
Supervisor of Agencies will go with 
it (not through the mail, of course), 
and he tells the visiting General 
Agents all about it. 


Presentation 


The best break your product can 
get is to be presented at length in a 
General Agent’s Conference, either 
by you or in your presence. Seldom, 
if ever, do you get the opportunity 
of presenting it directly to the un- 
derwriters. So, if what I say is true 
—if it is really important to sell your 
product to the underwriters, who 
are supposed to use it or gain in- 
spiration from it, you are licked 
before you start, unless you devise 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Promoting Advertising—Continued 


some interesting method of drama- 
tizing your story, which a third 
party can use, and use effectively. 

This really brings me to the point 
of what we believe to be an interest- 
ing technique for dramatizing the 
products of an Advertising or Sales 
Promotional Department. However, 
| would like to complete the story of 
your product after it has gotten into 
the hands of the underwriters in the 
field. I am speaking now as an un- 
derwriter, with the experience and 
most of the faults of one. Inci- 
dentally, I have never regretted pos- 
sessing these faults, because I think 
I know what to expect. As a matter 
of fact, all of you would probably 
profit if you could only be a sales- 
man for some short period of time. 
Then you would know what you 
must contend with when you are 
preparing material which you hope 
and pray will be used effectively by 
the underwriters in the field. 





esity 


An old saw of the prize ring is: 
“A good big one can always 
beat a good little one.” That 
adjective “good” is the catch! 
Falstaff, because he did only 
those things that stimulate 
physical growth, waxed so fat 
that “he could not see his 
knees.” Some organizations, 
hypnotized by the aspiration to 
achieve conspicuous size, ignore 
the stern virtues that make for 
institutional good health and 
resilience, sacrificing agility for 
mere Had a stone the 
gilt of directed mobility, it could 
evade the drops of water that 
will otherwise wear it away. 


mass. 


Expansion, as a process, is 
subject to the inescapable oper- 
ation of the law of diminishing 
returns—unless at least one 
compensating factor is con- 
stantly used to offset the work- 
ings of that law. The saving 
factor is controlled growth. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1877 INDIANAPOLIS 








We will assume that your product 
is presented in an Agency Meeting 
(as well as it can be presented by a 
third party from a folder, or a kit 
of some kind). As one of the more 
cooperative underwriters, I express 
my approval to the General Agent, 
and resolve to do something about 
it. In a week’s time, my General 
Agent asks me if I am using your 
product. I must answer that I, 
haven't gotten around to it yet, but 
I have been laying the groundwork. 
Another week passes, and my story 
is still “laying the groundwork.” 
Pretty soon, my General Agent has 
forgotten all about it because of the 
pressure of other things, and so 
have I. 


Results 


You have a perfect right to ask 
me why I didn’t do something about 
it if your product is any good, since 
it was designed to help me earn 
more commissions. Possibly you can 
recognize some of the following 
reasons : 

1. I was only temporarily moti- 
vated—not sold. 

2. I wasn't told exactly how to 
use it—at least, | wasn’t told in suffi- 
cient detail. There was too much 
for me to figure out on my own 
hook. 

3. After I had thought it over, I 
felt that it didn’t apply to me. I 
work differently, and my prospects 
are different. 

4. Nobody kept by interest up by 
repetition of presentation, and I mis- 
laid the folder on it. 

1 could give you many more 
reasons or excuses why your prod- 
uct was only partially accepted, but 
I would rather be more constructive. 
I would rather tell you of a tech- 
nique which we have found useful 
in selling material to our under- 
writers. 

There is nothing new or startling 
about this technique. We believe, 
as you know you do, that pictures 
put over a story much better than 
words, so we took photographs. Be- 
cause we also recognized the added 
force of color, we took colored pic- 
tures. Instead of putting them in a 
folder, or blowing them up on dis- 
play boards, we printed them on 
glass, and we bought a projection 
machine to throw these slides on a 


regular moving picture screen. We 
also use phonograph records, to add 
sound. 


Use of Recordings 


Regular commercial recordings 
are, however, very impersonal. Be- 
cause they deal with very general 
subjects, it is impossible to get one 
to tie up closely with your own 
business. Even if they did, you 
would probably find that their sales 
methods would not follow your own 
in detail, because every company has 
jits own pet theories and its own pet 
practices. 

One excellent commercial record- 
ing pictured the sale of an electric 
icebox in demonstrating the funda- 
mental sales principles which they 
recommended their audience to fol- 
low. Naturally, it was a little diff- 
cult for the life underwriters, wh 
happened to make up the audience 
on this particular day, to make ; 
substitution in their minds of a 
clean-up fund for the eight-tray ice- 
box with a cold storage tray. 

So, we decided to make our own 
recordings. We were very fortunate 
in having an amateur photographer 
among us who was, and is still, abl 
to take very fine color pictures. We 
were also fortunate in having an 
Art Department to prepare display 
cards in color, and do hand-lettering 
for us. And we had a good amateur 
at making home recordings. 


Way Ahead 


Up to date, we have attempted 
to promote two sales presentations. 
a marketing philosophy, a Direct 
Mail Campaign, and a_ specialize 
sales technique for solicitation im 
industry. 

In promoting a new Personalize 
Advertising Direct Mail Campaign 
we were able to build a receptivit) 
for such a campaign among. the 
underwriters in our Agency long 
before the letters were even pre 
pared. We wanted to do this, s 
that our underwriters could g 
ahead and prepare their mailing list’ 
while the actual printing was bein 
done. 

So we photographed the dummie 
which the Advertising Deparimet! 
had prepared, and started our pr¢ 
motion way ahead of everybod 
else. 

—Before Life Advertisers As* 
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Does My Prospect Like Me? 


HIS is a question which at times 

worries me seriously . . . not as 

a social, but as a real business 
roblem. It has nothing to do with 
ny personal charm or conversational 
srace; although, like most men, | 
hould be happy to possess a fair 
hare of both. I am not deeply con- 
erned about whether my prospect 
ikes me as a dinner companion or a 
ridge partner. What worries me is 
vhether or not he likes me as an 
nsurance man. This worry is not 
nidle one. It is the result of con- 
tant thought based upon three un- 
leniable facts. 


Three Facts 


The first is that prospects today 
bre much more insurance-conscious 
han they were twenty-five years 
go, Advertising, continuous en- 
lorsement from platform and pupit 
ind by successful men everywhere, 
he inclusion of insurance courses in 
nany colleges and high schools—all 
hese things have educated the public 
0 a greater acceptance of the prin- 
‘iple of life insurance. This, added 
0 the enormous growth of funds 
nvested in it and the millions of its 
policyholders in all walks in life, has 
lad such an impact on the public 
nind that the man who today should 
juestion the moral and_ practical 
value of life insurance would be 
ooked upon as slightly ‘‘queer.” 
onsequently most prospects no 
onger must be “converted” by a 
owerful sermon or overwhelmed by 
heer agent personality into realizing 
heir duty. The average prospect 
Who is at all worth while is already 
old on life insurance before the 
went gets to him. 

The second fact is that insurance 
dlesmanship is no longer just a 
‘nack or a mysterious gift. It is a 
cence and an open one. Years ago, 
successful agents had clever methods 
which they guarded jealously, re- 
ealing them only to fellow agents 
1 their own company, sometimes 
nly to fellow members of their own 
Agency, and sometimes sharing the 
ery choicest of their wiles with 
‘0 other living soul. All that has 
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passed away. All the forms and 
benefits that can be covered by con- 
tract are known; every method of 
successful selling is constantly ex- 
plored and set down in magazine, 
pamphlet and book; the entire sub- 
ject has been set forth in texts and 
taught skillfully in the classroom by 
universities and often by the com- 
panies themselves. ‘Any one, with 
reasonable qualifications, can take 
such a course and today. life insur- 
ance is as much a profession to be 
studied and learned as is law or 
medicine or engineering. 

The third fact—and the most 
stubborn one—is that a perfectly 
good prospect, not only receptive to 
life insurance but practically in the 
market for it, may be visited by four 
or five agents of various companies, 
all of whom know their subjects, all 
of whom have the best plans at their 
fingers’ ends, all of whom have care- 
fully prepared and rehearsed organ- 
ized sales talks of reliable and tested 
efficiency—and yet he buys from one 
and not from any of the others. 

Why does he do it? The question 
is intriguing. It is more than in- 
triguing when I am one of the “oth- 
ers.” So, mainly in order to relieve 
the haziness of my own reflections, 
I have set down some of the prin- 
cipal things which I feel sure my 
prospect must like and consequently, 
if I should be able to convince him 
of my possession of them, may pos- 
sibly be led to like me. 


These Things Needed 


1. A thorough knowledge of a 
business by the man who professes 
to represent it. A good prospect 
must like that because in nineteen 
cases out of twenty such a knowl- 
edge enabled him to succeed in his 
own business and hence be able to 
take out life insurance. That 
knowledge must be so complete and 
so much a part of the agent that it 
proclaims itself by an easy readiness 
to answer any question with the 
clearness and succinctness which is 


the badge of real mastery. Such a 
knowledge can be gained only 
through the same thorough and pro- 
longed study which is required to 
learn any other subject—such as me- 
chanical engineering or Latin. 

2. An ability to tell his story well 
and briefly. This, of course, is the 
sales talk. This consists roughly in 
presenting clearly, from data care- 
fully gathered and thoroughly stud- 
ied, just what the prospect needs and 
the exact selection of a plan which 
supplies those needs. So it must be 
organized. It must be prepared. It 
must be  rehearsed—particularly 
rehearsed ; because a little thought 
will show that a lack of organi- 
zation or lack of preparation will 
become appallingly clear under con- 
stant rehearsal. And rehearsal is 
not just learning the lines. Rehearsal 
means knowing those lines so well 
that they are no longer a “memo- 
rized piece” but by constant practice 
have become a part of one’s selfi—a 
real and natural expression of 
thought and idea. The prospect 
should be unconscious of the tech- 
nique ; or, if he is a salesman himself 
and recognizes it, he will also recog- 
nize and respect the skill of a fellow- 
artist. It must be so completely a 
part of the agent that no question, 
no interruption can break its thread 
or embarrass it— and that is where 
a complete knowledge of the basic 
subject pays by supplying instan- 
taneous, sure and interlocking §re- 
plies to all such breaks without_in- 
jury to the fabric of the sales talk. 


Trust and Confidence 


3. A personality that inspires 
trust and confidence. All men like 
to do business with such a person, 
and most men will do business with 
no other. This is terribly important ; 
because, without it, the whole battle 
is lost. Yet it is terribly hard to pin 
down. It is like Barrie’s definition 
of “charm”—that thing which, if a 
woman has it, nothing else matters ; 
and if she hasn’t it, nothing else 
matters. It is easy to make a list of 
the fundamental physical things 
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such as respect without loss of in- 
dependence, distinct but not too loud 
speech, clean person and clean linen. 
Yet all these might please without 
provoking trust, just as the appear- 
ance of success tends to inspire re- 
spect but not always confidence. 
But let’s look at it from the other 
side. What makes me feel trust and 
confidence in a man I have never be- 
fore seen? When I try to be abso- 
lutely honest about it I must admit 
that his voice, his posture and his 


linen had little to do with the matter. 
True, glaring deficiencies in any of 
these things might have prevented 
me from even considering whether 
or not I trusted the man, but they 
did not create the feeling of trust. 
So I am forced to the rather lame 
conclusion that a certain nameless 
something about him impressed me 
one way or the other—or maybe in 
no way at all. Now what is that? 
I’ve mulled it over a good deal and 
have come to the following conclu- 
sion in which, strange to say, I 
firmly believe. 





A FAMOUS TRADEMARK 


THE 


y PRUDENTIAL 


" STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR : 


Tuis is the way the Rock of Gibraltar looked in its 
first Prudential advertisement—in 1896. 


Since then it has become one of the most famous 
trademarks in the world, symbolizing the strength and 
security of dependable life insurance protection. 


And those who sell Prudential find the Company 
they represent a household name with the men and 
women of the United States and Canada. 


She PRuDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





It is that we have all of us forme 
for ourselves a subconscious imag 
of the * ‘tondaniiey man.” We hay¢ 
formed it from the trustwort! y met 
we have known—by repute or 
sonally—from George Washi 
right down to our best friend. 
result is that when any man come 
before us for the first time, our feel 
ing of confidence in him is deter 


* mined by his approximation of tha 


image. It is true that rogues hay 
been able to counterfeit the pictur 
—hence the term “confidence man 
—hbut the great majority have bee 
able to gain it only by living the sor 
of life that earns it. That 
easiest as well as the only hone 
way. There is only one way to ge 
that way and that is by training an 
rehearsal. And in rehearsing, 

man’s audience must be himseli. H 
must practice in his own thoug! 
and if he can really gain his ow 
trust and confidence, he is likely 1 
inspire the same feeling in other: 

So there is the end of the invest 
gation. It seems that, in order t 
make my prospect like me, | mu: 
study and work hard till I know tl 
life insurance business up and dow 
inside and out, ’round about a 
through the middle. Then | mus 
study and work until I have foun 
the plan that fits my prospect ; stud 
and work until I have the sales-tal 
for it thoroughly organized ; stud 
and rehearse until that talk is a pa 
of me and its expression as natura 
as my ordinary conversation. They 
in order to gain the personalit 
which provokes confidence and tru 
—the real cap-stone of success— 
must, in my business, in my hom 
and in my social contacts, lead th 
kind of life which wins respect an 
confidence. 

Study and work; study and work 
and lead the good life! There jus 
doesn’t seem to be any other wa 

—Fidelity Mutual I 


MAY GAINS 


CACIA MUTUAL 41% 

America Mutual, 20.8% ; anh 
ers National, 300%; Equitab 
(N. Y.), 43.2% ; Equitable (!owa 
30.6% ; Franklin, 47%; N 
(Vt.), 31.85%; Ohio N: 
52% ; Pacific Mutual, 61.7% ; Set 
rity Mutual (N.Y.), 32.4%; ‘Uni 
Central, 12% ; and Union } utwé 
53.11%. The gain in each case 
over May 1943. 
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ROPICAL 


UCH of the United States 
lies in the Subtropics and 
inany of the diseases of the 
climates can be established 
roughout a considerable portion of 
ir country, declared Ernest Carroll 
aust, \I.A., Ph.D., recognized as 
re of the country’s outstanding 
ithorities on tropical diseases, in 
saddress on “Problems of Tropi- 
Medicine in the United States— 
ast, Present and Future,” before 
emembers of the Medical Section, 
merican Life Convention, at the 
Brd Anuiual Meeting, June 22nd. 
He admitted that from an aver- 
fe laymian’s viewpoint his subject 
ay seem a “far cry” since none of 
e Continental United States is in 
e Tropics. 


American Indian 


Touching on the American In- 
n and his diseases, Dr. Faust 
essed that with the exception of 
s pucblo dwellers in the South- 
st, the North American Indian 
s primarily a hunter, migrating 
sonally to find his food and 
andoning temporary villages beset 
th pestilence. He was at times 
orly nourished, had many skin 
eases, certain intestinal worm in- 
tions (ascariasis and whipworm 
lection) and probably also suf- 
ed from dysentery, relapsing 
rer and Rocky Mountain spotted 
er. Dut he was not troubled with 
> common diseases of the white 
an, the Negro or the Asiatic, such 


typhus fever, 

disease, cholera and 

However, since the Indian 

s wholly non-immune to these in- 

tions, on exposure he proved to 

highly susceptible and was fre- 
‘ntly decimated by them. 

‘he white man brought to the 

Seaboard such diseases as 

measles, scarlet fever, 

‘ia and typhoid fever,” Dr. 

continued, “causing many 

is among the pioneers them- 

es and wiping out nearby Indian 

lements. Immigrants from Spain, 
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MEDICINE 


By ERNEST CARROLL FAUST, M.A., 


Ph.D.., 


Professor of Parasitology, Department of Tropical Medicine, 
Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 


Portugal, France, Italy and even 
from England (The Fen counties, 
Essex, Kent, Surrey, Summerset- 
shire ) introduced tertian and estivo- 
autumnal malarias, which found an 
appropriate transmitter in the mos- 
quito from Massachusetts to Flor- 
ida. Tuberculosis flourished particu- 
larly among those who settled in the 
northern colonies, syphilis among 
the Spanish. All these diseases 
found fertile soil in the Indian 
population. Cortez and his followers 
carried typhus to Mexico, where it 
exterminated the Gulf Coast Indians 
but survived in the Mexican high- 
lands and was later brought to 
Texas, the Southwest and Louisiana, 
long before Irish and Polish immi- 
grants introduced it directly into our 
Atlantic and Gulf ports. 


Slaves 


“With the importation of slaves 
from Africa many of the diseases of 
this Continent secured a foothold on 
American soil. Hookworm disease 
became firmly established through- 
out the Southeastern States and as 
far west as the Gulf Coast of Texas. 
Moreover, virulent African strains 
of malaria, to which the Negro was 
partially immune, became endemic 
in the Carolinas with the tidewater 
cultivation of rice. Bancroft’s filari- 
asis, leprosy and yaws found at least 
temporary roots in the South. 
Finally, yellow fever and dengue, 
which had become diseases of major 
endomicity in the West Indies and 
the tropical mainland, on introduc- 
tion in the United States year after 
year produced epidemics of greater 
or lesser havoc. We were spared the 
problems of schistosomiasis and 
onchocercosis, not because infected 
Negroes did not reach our shores 
but because the appropriate interme- 


diate hosts were not here as they 
were in tropical America. 

“Cholera, whose home has been in 
India since the dawn of history, 
arrived in 1832 and again on several 
occasions in later years, but in each 
case it was introduced with steerage 
passengers on ships which sailed 
from European ports.  Bubonic 
plague, also a native disease of Asia, 
reached San Francisco in 1900, six 
years after it was recognized in 
Hongkong. Moreover, Chinese la- 
borers, who were imported to help 
build some of our Western railroads, 
contributed to the establishment of 
leprosy.” 


Characteristics of Diseases 


Dr. Faust then brought out that 
the contagious diseases of the white 
man, such as smallpox, measles, 
diphtheria, pulmonary tuberculosis, 
influenza and the common cold, de- 
velop wherever and whenever people 
are in close contact with one an- 
other, especially during the winter 
season. 

Hookworm disease results from 
exposure of the skin to earth pre- 
viously contaminated with the feces 
of infected human beings, while the 
dysenteries, typhoid fever and chol- 
era are water or food-borne diseases. 
Louse-transmitted typhus and epi- 
demic relapsing fever occur under 
conditions of poverty and crowding, 
provoked by cold, famine, flood, 
earthquakes and war. Fleas transmit 
plague and murine typhus, while 
ticks transmit spotted fever, endemic 
relapsing fever and tularemia. Mos- 
quitoes of several types are respon- 
sible for malaria, yellow fever, 
dengue, encephalomyelitis and Ban- 
croft’s filariasis. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Tropical Medicine—Continued cities in the Union.’ This was a fact Malaria 

He then touched upon how inade- despite vehement counterclaims 
quate drainage and sanitary facilities made by business and_ industrial Remittent and intermittent ma 
in populated areas provides an ex- organizations in New Orleans.” larial fevers became established j 
cellent environment for the develop- The speaker then went into some the South Atlantic Coast States with 
ment of many diseases in epidemic details in his discussion of several the breaking of the sod, the felling 
form. of the diseases which have provided of forests and especially with ric 

“Examples of these relationships clinical and public health problems field cultivation. By the time of th . 
existed in past decades in Boston, in the United States in previous Revolutionary War, malaria w i 
New York, Philadelphia, Wilming- decades, to consider what progress - distributed coastally from Georg P 
ton, Del., Petersburg, Va., Norfolk, has been made in bringing them to Pennsylvania, and by 1850 it ha and 
Va., Savannah and Louisville, but under control and to outline future extended throughout “the Unite YOU 
none was more evident than that in needs. These diseases included ma- States from the Atlantic Seaboargim ‘4° 
New Orleans, he added. “In 1853  laria, yellow fever, dengue, the to the Great Plains, and from th help 
Dr. J. S. McFarlane stated: ‘New typhus group of fevers, plague, Rio Grande to New Mexico and th Asso 
Orleans is one of the dirtiest, and cholera, the dysenteries, hookworm Indian Territory (Oklahoma), 9°" * 
is consequently one of the sickliest disease, filariasis and leprosy. was particularly hyperendemic fror the | 
Vicksburg to St. Louis and Cinci = 
nati and from Northern Florida — 
Philadelphia. South Michigan, Om 4" 
tario, Northern Ohio, West agg ™ 
Central New York and the Huds tm; 
River Valley were also highly m om 
larious, but it was beginning to 1 — 
cede in well-drained areas in Ne 
England, New York, New Jers 
and Pennsylvania, but its inciden 
was increasing in the adjacent hi 
and mountain valleys. 
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Dr. Faust revealed that duri 
the War Between the States, ¢ 
Federal forces which made up t 
Departments of the Potomac, t# haye 
Carolinas and the Gulf sufferdi yo, 
severely from malaria and their 4 that 
fective strength was greatly reduce 
In the Department of the Gulf du 
ing 1863-1864 there were 800 ca 
of malaria per 1,000 mean streng! 
“Interestingly enough, although m 
Since laria was common among the Neg To 
troops who occupied Louisiana du oy... 
ing the days immediately after HB hp. , 
a life insurance company distinguished by War, they were never seriously this 1 

with the disease,” he added. —  futy; 

Throughout the South malaria i tyre 
the character and ability of the men and mained a main obstacle to progt@ll great 
during the Days of Reconstruct pize 
and this situation remained criti 
women comprising its field organization... until the end of the 19th century 

He revealed that even in the seal Off, 
arid West this disease was import@ rioy. 
and by the integrity of its management. in the Willamette Valley of Ores tion 
the Sacramento and San |0aq@ staff. 
Valleys in California and in cert@ the p 
Mormon settlements in Utah. Ho sion , 
OU ITAB LE LIF ever, by 1900 or shortly thereal to «. 

E OF IOWA a decline was noticeable. \\her 


larly 


view] 
ageri 


in 1881 the malaria death rate writ, 
Founded 1967 Shreveport was 428 per 100.000: who. 
Vicksburg, 318; in Baton ROU co J,, 


/f 171; in New Orleans, 100, and disty; 
a Natchez, 58, in 1942 only "Wi find; 
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MAINTAINING 


ALWAYS enjoy being a guest 

at a meeting of Life Insurance 

Managers and General Agents 
and | am very happy to be here with 
you today. In one city in which I 
was located it was my privilege to 
help organize the first Managers 
Association and more recently I was 
an active and interested member in 
the Los Angeles Managers Associa- 
tion which as you may know has 
won the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau trophy for achieve- 
ment for several years. In my work 
in our Home Office one of the things 
I miss most is the associations and 
friendships I made and enjoyed in 
the various Managers Groups of 
which | have been a member. 

With the exception of these last 
two years I have spent my entire 
business life, some seventeen years, 
first as a full-time ordinary agent, 
then as an Agency Supervisor, and 
then as an Agency Manager in sev- 
eral different Agencies. Since I 
have been in Home Office Agency 
work for such a short time I hope 
that | still have the so-called “field 
viewpoint” and a very definite “man- 
agerial viewpoint.” 


Sales Manpower 


Today I have been asked to dis- 
cuss with you a subject which should 
be of vital interest to everyone in 
this room because in my opinion the 
luture of our business and the fu- 
ture of all of us will depend to a 
great extent on our ability to recog- 
mze and solve the manpower 
problem, 

While I realize that the Home 
Offices and the Agencies have a se- 
nous manpower problem in connec- 
tion with maintaining their clerical 
staffs, which is particularly acute at 
the present moment, in my discus- 
sion of manpower I| will be referring 
to “sales manpower”’—and particu- 
larly to the full-time life under- 
Writers of the ordinary companies 
who, in the aggregate, are the ones 
so largely responsible for the great 
distribution of life irisurance that we 
find today in this country. 
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MANPOWER 


By RAYMOND C. JOHNSON, 


Assistant Vice President of the New York Life Insurance Company 


As closely connected with the 
business as all of us are, sometimes 
I wonder if we fully realize just 
how important and essential this 
sales manpower is to the continued 
success and existence of our com- 
panies. From time to time different 
people have speculated as to just 
how long the life insurance com- 
panies would be able to continue if 
all of their field forces were com- 
pletely eliminated. I am no statis- 
tician but I can readily see that, if 
they lost their sales organizations, 
in 15, or 20, or 25 years the life 
insurance companies would be well 
on the road to complete liquidation. 

It is apparent that sales manpower 
is aS important to a life insurance 
company as the blood-stream is to 
the human body. When a person is 
full-blooded he is active, energetic, 
successful; on the other hand when 
a person is anemic he is inactive, 
apathetic and ineffective. If it is a 
case of pernicious anemia and it is 
allowed to run its course, death usu- 
ally results. Following this analogy, 
in what condition do we find the 
Agency plant of the ordinary com- 
panies today? 

It seems to me that this sales 
manpower problem is of such vital 
importance that most other prob- 
lems in our business are subordinate 
to it. As an example, while I believe 
that the volume of sales of a par- 
ticular company is affected to some 
extent, by its financial position, its 
dividends and net cost, the liberality 
of its policy provisions, its age and 
general reputation with the public, 
its advertising and sales promotion 
program, I do not think that any 
of these factors amount to very much 
unless that company has the neces- 
sary sales organization to get its 
product to the people. On the other 
hand, a company may be weak in 
one or more of the factors I have 


just mentioned and be successful 
because it has the necessary sales 
manpower to get its policies to the 
insuring public. 

Let me illustrate this in a way 
that I believe will be convincing to 
all of you. Our company does busi- 
ness all over the United States. But 
whether we are operating in the east 
or in the west we are the same 
company. We have the same divi- 
dend scale, the same policy con- 
tracts, the same financial statement. 
We are no worse or no better in one 
state than in another. And yet in 
1943 in one state we paid for 30% 
of all the business written and in 
another state we paid for less than 
2% of all the business written. How 
was this possible? The answer is 
simple. In the one state we had the 
manpower and in the other state we 
did not. 


Full Time Agent 


The company I represent does not 
sell weekly premium insurance, 
group imsurance, or pension trusts, 
and it has not been interested in 
brokerage business or in making 
contracts with brokers. Therefore, 
in my discussion with you about the 
manpower problem I will concern 
myself altogether with the full-time 
ordinary agent. 

Since receiving this invitation I 
have been studying the records of 
my own company and the records of 
all the companies, insofar as they 
are available. As far as manpower 
is concerned I would like to ask 
these three questions and attempt to 
at least partially answer them. 
Where have we been? Where are 
we now? And where are we going? 

In any particular company the 
manpower figures deal with the total 
number of contracts in force at the 

(Continued on the next page) 





Maintaining Manpower—Continued 


end of a given year, the number of 
new contracts made during the year, 
and the number of contracts termi- 
nated during the year. There is usu- 
ally a further breakdown of these 
figures showing the full-time con- 
tracts, part-time contracts, and 
brokers contracts. Also the agents 
who do a weekly premium business 
and an ordinary business are segre- 
gated. 

I first looked into our own records 
to see what has been happening in 
our own company. I| took the period 
of 1930 to 1942 and I found that 
our total manpower decreased each 
year over this period—year after 
year—with more ee than 
new appointments. found that 


QO 


- 


there was a steady decline from the 
boom period of 1929-1930 to the 
beginning of our participation in the 
present war. With the result that 
at the end of 1941 we had about 
65% of the number of agents we 
had under contract back in 1930. 
In the matter of recruiting and 
New Organization the picture was 
even worse. In 1940 we recruited 
only 60% of the number that were 
recruited in 1933. Four years later 
in 1943 we recruited only 50% of 
the number that were recruited in 
1940. In analyzing our own records 
it would appear that the decline in 
total manpower strength was largely 
due to a decrease in the number of 
new recruits rather than any un- 


usual number of old agents leaving 
the business. 


___ 


Z 
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DISTINCTIVE company!” 


That's what you'll hear wherever Pacific Mutual field 
representatives get together. It’s an apt description, 
for Pacific Mutual has many features of distinction. 
Foremost, perhaps, from the fieldman’s point of 
view is the completeness of Pacific Mutual protections. 
Pacific Mutual underwriters have at their disposal 
unsurpassed basic coverages — Life, Accident and 
Sickness (including the famous combination plan 
that “pays 5 ways”); a full range of those Comple- 
mentary Coverages essential to comprehensive estate 
programming; a practical line of Retirement and 
Annuity Plans; and the most modern of Group 


Insurance facilities. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(A CALIFORNIA CORPORATION) 


HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


LIFE-ACCIDENT 
HEALTH > ANNUITIES 
GROUP INSURANCE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL..-A DISTINCTIVE COMPaN> Featuring the New 


and Unusual Savings 
Plan that Pays 


5 Ways 


Of course, since the beginning of 
this war the picture has been largely 
affected by a considerable number 
of the agents going into military 
service and essential war industry, 
However, the trend downward in 
manpower cannot be laid at the 
doorstep of this war since it was 
long and _ well-established before 
Pearl Harbor. 

Thinking that our experience in 
this respect might have been unusual 
and different than that of other 
companies, I secured figures irom 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau for the entire business. | 
was surprised to learn that the in- 
dustry as a whole had not jared 
any better or as well. 


Contract Terminations 


A ten-year survey over the period 
of 1934 to 1943 inclusive based on 
the experience of some 35 companies 
showed a 50% decrease in whiole- 
time and part-time contracts in force 
with a 1% increase in 
contracts in force. 

A four-year survey made cover- 
ing a much larger number of com- 
panies over the more recent four- 
year period of 1939 to 1943 inclusive 
showed a 33% drop in ordinary 
full-time contracts in force, a 23% 
drop in ordinary part-time contracts 
in force, and a 9% increase in bro- 
kerage contracts. 

Was this steady decline in ordi- 
nary full-time contracts in force 
caused by a decreasing induction rate 
or an increasing termination rate: 
The answer to this question would 
be significant. A study of induction 
and termination rates for full-time 
ordinary agents for the years end- 
ing August 1, 1940, 1942 and 1943 
showed the rate of induction run- 
ning 33%, 22%, and 16% respec- 
tively,—while the rate of terniin 
tions ran 36%, 34% and 
respectively. These figures are 
centages to the total numbe: 
contracts in force at the begining 
of each year. They show a rajidly 
declining rate of induction but a 
more or less steady rate of term 
nation. 

The Research Bureau also col- 
lected some very interesting figures 
on the actual number of agents hired 
each year by a large number 0! 
companies. This survey covers the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Settlenent Options and Interest 
Payments 


INDLY advise if your company 

publishes a columnar list show- 
ig all life insurance companies and 
hat they pay under the interest op- 
ons and life income options. 

Best's Illustrations (as per en- 
osed sample pages) gives complete 
formation in tabular form cover- 
g the guaranteed income from ages 
85 ior the following settlement 
ption information: The guaranteed 
stalments for fixed periods, guar- 
iteed instalments of life income on 
certain basis, life annuities, cash 
riund annuities, instalment refund 
inuities, joint survivor and miscel- 
neous settlement option tables, 
ch as the number of years and 
ionths that a given amount will 
ver in equal monthly instalments, 
hount of insurance necessary to 
ovide $100 per month for a vary- 
ig number of years at various rates 

interest, equal monthly instal- 
ents produced by a given sum 
t stipulated years at varying in- 
rest rates, etc. Also included in 
he Illustrations book (an exclu- 


ave feature with this volume) is 


tabular listing of the leading life 
surance companies showing the in- 
rest earned and paid over a period 
20 years under the heading “A” 
Interest Paid on Instalment Set- 
ements ; ““B”—Interest Paid on Di- 
dends Left to Accumulate and “C” 
the Net Rate of Interest Earned 

Mean Ledger Assets by the com- 
hnles over that period. 


Argentine Company 


NE of our clients with Argen- 
tin» and Brazilian operations is 
teresicd in the Sud Americana 
tie Jisurance Company, Buenos 
res and anything you can give us 
' this company will be appreciated. 





We do not have analytical reports 
on foreign life insurance companies 
unless they operate in the States and 
it so happens that there are no for- 
eign life insurance companies in this 
country at the present time with the 
exception of the Canadian com- 
panies. Our files indicate that the 
Sud America Life Insurance Com- 
pany was established in 1922 and is 
located at 530 Avenida Presidente 
Roque Saenz Pena, Buenos Aires; 
the cable address is Salic. The com- 
pany writes life insurance only but it 
has an associate office, the Sud 
America Terrestre, which writes 
fire, marine, motor, accident and hail 
insurance. The latter concern was 
established in 1919. The following 
statistics, for the life company, are 
in Argentine paper pesos which, at 
a recent date had a value in United 
States currency of about 25¢—as of 
December 31, 1939: subscribed cap- 
ital, 2,800,000; paid-up capital, 2,- 
656,250; new business written dur- 
ing year, 27,619,137; business in 
force, 189,551,450; net premium in- 
come, 10,305,183; Life Fund (Re- 
serve), 49,130,689 ; total assets, 70,- 
323,408. The President of the con- 
cern at our last advices was Dr. A. 
Robirosa. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Our Full Service subscribers are en- 
titled, under their contract, to request 
special information on any life insurance 
subject at any time. Their inquiries are 
received through all channels of commu- 
nication and diate resp are 
made thereto. Some of these questions 
are presented here, together with the 
editor's answers. All entries are neces- 
sarily abbreviated and in some cases 
identities are eliminated for reasons 
which are obvious. Although we cannot 
undertake to answer questions of this na- 
ture from our "News Readers” (our cor- 
respondence is very heavy and many 
hundreds of “Service” inquiries are re- 
ceived) we hope they will find some in- 
terest in this feature. 














- BY MAIL 


Des Moines Life Assn. 


AN you advise me if there is, or 

ever has been a life company by 
the name of Des Moines Life Asso- 
ciation? 

The above-named, as the title in- 
dicates, was formerly located in Des 
Moines, Iowa. In 1900 it changed 
its plan of operation and at the same 
time its title to Des Moines Life In- 
surance Company. In 1912 it was 
reinsured by the National Life Com- 
pany of the U. S. A.; this latter 
company being taken over by the 
Hercules Life in 1934 and in 1938 
the Hercules merged with the Wash- 
ington National of Chicago, Illinois. 


Sul America Life 


E HAVE just received an in- 

quiry from one of our policy- 
holders in reference to information 
on the Sul America Life Insurance 
Company of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Can you give us any information 
about this company? 

The Sul America Companhia Na- 
cional de Seguros de Vida, Rio De 
Janeiro, Brazil is one of four com- 
panies making up the group which 
apparently operate under the same 
management. This life company be- 
gan business in 1895 and the capital, 
according to our latest information, 
is 4,000,000 Pesos. The amount of 
insurance in force as of December 
31, 1942 was 2,014,744,541 Pesos 
on individual policies and 364,489,- 
131 Pesos on a group basis. The 
other three companies in the group 
are: Sul America Capitalizacao 
(Endowment); Lar  Brasilieiro 
(Mortgage Business) and Sul 
America Cia de Seguros Terrestres, 
Maritimos E Acidentes (Fire, Acci- 
dent & Marine). 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Necessity for Insurable Interest in 
Assignee of Life Insurance Policy 


O \E Richardson was indebted 
to Walter Scott Watson in an 
amount not disclosed in his com- 
plaint. Watson desired — security 
therefor and requested Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany to issue a policy on Richard- 
son's life making him sole and 
irrevocable beneficiary. The com- 
pany’s agent refused to issue such 
policy, but in lieu thereof offered to 
isste a policy on Richardson’s life 
payable to Richardson’s estate and 
to accept from Richardson an abso- 
lute assignment to Watson. The 
company represented to Watson that 
such an assignment would make him 
the sole owner of the policy and 
accomplish the same results as if he 
had heen named beneficiary. Rich- 
ardson had no part in making this 
agreement except that he was willing 
to apply for the policy and to exe- 
cute the assignment. 

The policy was issued and as- 
signed and Watson paid premiums 
during a period of years. Subse- 
quently the company advised Wat- 
son that it did not consider him the 
owner of the policy, that the assign- 
ment was not absolute but collateral 
only. Watson sued for a return of 
all premiums paid by him on the 
ground that the company breached 
its contract by refusing to recognize 
the rights conveyed on the face of 
the assignment. 

The United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia 
on December 20, 1943, after dis- 


over the protection benefits he had 
received prior to the date of the 
repudiation of the contract by the 
company, and since his complaint 
discloses no facts enabling the court 
to make such computation, it was 
properly dismissed by the trial court. 
Associate Justice Arnold in his very 
able opinion says: 


“The sole test of a creditor’s 
insurable interest is whether the 
amount of the debt is reasonably 
proportionate to the amount of 
the insurance for which he con- 
tracts. Such a test is necessary to 
limit the class of insuring cred- 

_itors to those who have a substan- 
tial financial association with the 
siibject of the insurance contract. 
An additional requirement is, of 
course, the consent of the person 
on whose life the policy is written. 

“Applying the above interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine of insurable 
interest we find no fact in the 
complaint which justify us in de- 
claring that the absolute assign- 


ment of the policy to the plaintiff 
in this case was invalid or that 
the defendant was not bound to 
give effect to its terms. The fact 
that the amount of the indebted- 
ness is not disclosed leaves open 
the possibility that such indebted- 
ness was not large enough to sup- 
port an insurable interest. But, 
illegality is not to be presumed ; it 
must affirmatively appear. The 
allegation that the insurance was 
taken out for the purpose of 
protecting existing indebtedness 
makes a prima facie case in favor 
of the validity of the contract. 
“However, instead of seeking 
damages plaintiff has elected to 
rescind. We must, therefore, con- 
sider the second question— 
whether his right to rescission 
entitles him to return of the pre- 
miums. Some cases permit the 
recovery of premiums when an 
insurance company repudiates its 
liability, without reduction for the 
benefit of the insurance afforded 
while the policy was in force, 
This is in conflict with the well- 
established rule that if a party 
seeks restitution after rescinding 
on account of a breach af an 
executory contract he must deduct 
the benefits, if any, which he has 
received under such contract.” 


Rubber Stamp on Face of Policy 
Makes Nugatory Exceptions to 
Coverage on Subsequent Page 

Thereof 


UNICE B. HIATT sued New 


York Life Insurance Company 


to recover double indemnity on life 
of her husband, who had died as a 
result of a fatal accident through 
purely accidental means and as a 
result of the inhalation of carbon 
monoxide gas. 

(Continued on the next page) 


cussing at length the doctrine of 
insurable interest and its develop- 
ment in this country by judicial 
decision decided that the extent of 
Watson’s right of recovery was the 
excess of the premiums paid by him 
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KNOW ~ 
‘ABOUT __ 
THE 
SREPUBLIC 
PLAN 


? 


It is an insurance plan on 
personal loans that gives 
economical reliable 
protection to both lender 


and borrower. 


and 


And—by a company that 
for many years has special- 
ized exclusively in insuring 
the lives of borrowers. For 
complete data write to— 


CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
* 


309 W. JACKSON BLVD, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Legal Spotlight—Continued 


The policy sued upon had stamped 
on the cover page in purple ink, in 
a manner calculated to challenge the 
attention of the reader the following 
statement: “Double Indemnity for 
Fatal Accident.”” The same phrase 
is stamped near the bottom of the 
first policy page. On page 5 of the 
policy there is a double indemnity 
rider providing the sum of $3000.00 
upon receipt of proof that the death 
of the insured “resulted directly and 
independently of all other causes 
from bodily injury effected solely 
through external, violent and acci- 
dental means * * * provided, how- 
ever, that such Double Indemnity 
shall not be payable if the Insured’s 
death resulted, directly, or indirectly, 
from * * * (b) the taking of 
poison or inhaling of gas, whether 
voluntary or otherwise. * * *” In 
all, this clause of the rider enumer- 
ates nine excepted occasions of 
death. 


After citing numerous authorities 
to the effect that ambiguities in in- 
surance ‘policies are resolved most 
strongly in favor of the insured and 
that the written portions prevail over 
the printed portions of such policies, 
the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
(California) held: 


“It is argued that the stamped 
phrase is too brief and incomplete 
to be given substantive effect. 
3ut to a lay mind the phrase repre- 
sents the concise expression of a 
readily comprehensible thought. 
The average layman knows what 
double indemnity means and he 
has a pretty fair notion of what 
a fatal accident is. To him the 
term comprehends all forms of 
death suffered accidentally. Not 
inconceivably, the presence of the 
stamped matter was the decisive 
faction in effecting the sale of the 
policy. Speaking of an ambiguity 
imported into a policy for a sim- 
ilarly stamped provision relating 
to incontestability, a California 
appellate court observed in a re- 
cent decision that the applicable 
measure of understanding is not 
that of one engaged in the insur- 
ance business or trained in the 
law. ‘The proper test,’ said the 


court, ‘is what the drafter of the 
instrument might reasonably an- 
ticipate to be the effect upon an 
untrained mind for it is to that 
class that the instrument is de. 
signed to be offered. Viewing 
together the three provisions, thet 
is, the incontestability clause oj 
the permanent policy with its ex- 
ception, the unrestricted incon- 
testability clause of the tem 
policy, and scope and effect oi the 
stamped endorsement, and _bear- 
ing in mind that the latter had 
been added to the ordinary poli- 
cies and would therefore be con- 
strued by an insured to be in- 
tended to change the usual form 
in some manner, we cannot say 
that a lay mind might not construe 
the endorsement to be an incorpo- 
ration into the permanent policy 
of the clause of the term policy in 
its full scope to the disregard of 
the printed clause of the per- 
manent policy.’ 

“Here the insurer could easily 
have avoided ambiguity and elimi- 
nated all deceptive repugnancy by 
adding to the stamped matter 
some brief expression calling at- 
tention to the limitations con- 
tained in the rider. If for ex- 
ample, the declaration had read 
‘Double Indemnity for accidental 
death, as restricted and defined on 
page 5 hereof,’ or language of 
similar import, the insured would 
have been put on notice that 
double indemnity was not payable 
for all fatal accidents, but only 
for those not later made the sub- 
ject of an exception.” 


The court discusses the contrary 
holding in Northern Trust C: 
Central Life Ins. Co., 274 Ill. 


551 and concludes: 


“With all deference to the [Il- 
nois court we think this is not the 
way to promote fair speaking in 
insurance policies. Misleacling 
double-talk in these contracts can 
not be effectively discouraged by 
the mere wagging of an admont- 
tory finger. 


“We hold that the stamped mat- 


ter must be taken as part of the 
contract.” 


Judgment for the beneficiary was 
affirmed. New York Life Ins. Co. 
v. Hiatt, 140 F. (2d) 752. 
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NEWS 


WAR CLAUSE DECISION 


N THE February 1, 1944 Life 
[«»s we reviewed an order of the 

Board of Insurance Commission- 
ers of the state of Texas, issued 
December 21, 1943, which provided 
that policies written by all companies 
doing business in Texas on the lives 
of service men, without a war 
clause, since December 7, 1941, 
should have a special reserve set up 
of $10 per thousand of such busi- 
ness. There were three Texas com- 
panies which had written a substan- 
tial volume of life insurance under 
this classification and one of these, 
the Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Texas, Dallas, Texas, filed 
a suit, concurred in by the Century 
Life Insurance Company and the 
Pioneer American Life Insurance 
Company, which requested an in- 
junction against enforcement of the 
Board’s order. Early in March, 
1944, a Travis County (Texas) 
District Court granted a temporary 
injunction against enforcing of the 
Board’s order pending an appeal to 
the Texas Supreme Court. 

The judgment of the District 
Court was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of Texas June 7, 1944, the 
Supreme Court handing down its 
opinion to the effect that the Board 
of Insurance Commissioners pos- 
sessed authority to require the extra 
reserve only in the event an extra 
tisk is assumed and an extra pre- 
mium charged therefor. 

The Supreme Court stated that 
Articles 4688 and 4744 of the Texas 
statutes are the ones pertinent to the 
question at issue and unless they 
confer upon the Board of Insurance 
Commissioners the authority to issue 
the order indicated it must be con- 
ceded that no such authority exists. 
The Court stated that 4688 does not 
even intimate that the legislature 
intended to grant the Board. author- 
ity to require greater reserves than 
the amount therein stated (this sec- 
tion merely refers to the ordinary 
reserve liability calculations). As to 
4744. the authority of the Board to 
require extra reserves is predicated 
upon two conditions. One is that a 
company has written or assumed 
tisks that are sub-standard or extra- 
hazardous, and the other is that 
such company has charged therefore 
more than its published rates of pre- 
mium. The companies here con- 
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cerned have not charged more than 
their published rates of premium 
for the policies issued to members 
of the armed forces and therefore, 
according to the decision, the Board 
was without authority to issue the 
order requiring extra reserves. The 


wording of 4744 is of interest in 
this respect. 


It reads as follows: 

“If any life insurance company doing 
business under the laws of this state 
has written or assumed risks that are 
sub-standard or extra-hazardous, and 
has charged therefor more than its pub- 
lished rates of premium, the Commis- 
sioner shall in valuing such policies com- 
pute and charge such extra reserves 
thereon as is warranted by reason of 
the extra hazard assumed and the extra 
premium charged.” 

The Supreme Court found that 
this language was unambiguous and 
that it did not confer upon the 
3oard the authority to require extra 
reserves of the type ordered, and 
further stated : “Any other construc- 
tion would amount to judicial legis- 
lation rather than judicial interpre- 
tation. It is for the legislature and 
not the courts to remedy defects or 
supply deficiencies in laws, and to 
give relief from unjust and unwise 
legislation.” 


PUBLISHER DIES 


WESTON ROBERTS, presi- 

e dent of the Roberts Publishing 
Corporation, publisher of the IN- 
SURANCE ADVOCATE, of which 
he was editor, died suddenly at his 
home in Winsted, Connecticut, June 
18th. He was also president of the 
Index Publishing Company, of New 
York, and publisher of the Conven- 
tion Year Book. 

Mr. Roberts joined the INSUR- 
ANCE ADVOCATE, of which his 
father was owner, in 1913. He be- 
came president in 1917, upon the 
death of the latter. 


CORRECTION NOTICE 


N THE 1944 edition of Best’s /I- 
lustrations, on page 130, Equitable 
(N. Y.), 20 Payment Life plan, age 
35, 20 Year Summary, annual pre- 
miums should be changed from 
$706.80 to $766.80. This would 
change the net cost from $519.13 to 
$579.13, average net cost from 
$25.96 to $28.96, surrendered cost 
from minus $89.87 to minus $29.87, 
and average surrendered cost from 
minus $4.49 to minus $1.49. 


DOLLARS FOR IDEAS 


HE Oregon Mutual Life Insur- 

ance Company, Portland, Oregon, 
in a recent issue of its House Organ 
“Oregon Trail,” had a short article 
entitled “Dollars for Ideas.” With a 
view toward strengthening the rela- 
tionship tie between the home office 
and the field and to fostering closer 
cooperation, we think this little ar- 
ticle is an excellent one. We quote 
it herewith. 

“Do you ever think of something 
that would improve the way we do 
things now? Of a more economical 
method? Or any new idea you think 
we could profitably adopt ? 

“If you do, write out your sug- 
gestion and sign your name and mail 
it to the editor of the Oregon Trail. 
If your idea is adopted you'll get a 
dollar minimum and perhaps more 
if the company’s management thinks 
your idea merits additional compen- 
sation, 

“What is it that you think we can 
improve and how can we do it ?” 

It’s really your company when you 
are asked for suggestions as to how 
to operate it so that the results are 
more beneficial to all concerned. 


RECENT DIVIDEND ACTIONS 


HE 1943-1944 dividend scale has 

been continued by the following 
companies, effective on the dates 
shown: Dominion Life (Canada), 
July 1, 1944; General American 

(Mo.), July 1, 1944; — Wash- 
hoa (W. Va.), June 1, 1944; La- 
Fayette Life (Ind.), July 1, 1944; 
Manhattan Life (N. Y.), May 1, 
1944 to October 31, 1944, ee 
Minnesota Mutual, July 1944; 
Mutual Trust (Ill.), May 1 1944; 
New York Savings Bz ink Life In- 
surance, May 1, 1944; North Amer- 
ican (Canada), July 1, 1944; Occi- 
dental (Cal.), July 1, 1944; Pacific 
Mutual (Cal.), May 1, 1944; Secu- 
rity Mutual (Neb.), July 1, 1944; 
Union Mutual (Maine), July 1, 
1944. 

The dividend scale effective May 
1, 1944, has been decreased about 
15% by the American Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

The dividend scale effective May 
1, 1944, has been increased by Can- 
ada Life, July 1, 1944 and Security 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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ONE STEP in the RIGHT DIRECTION 
AND YOU'RE in CLEVELAND'S 


most convenient, friendly hotel 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


Cleveland is famous for its friendly hos- 
pitality—and tluiel Cleveland, the city's 
most convenient hotel, stands as the host 


to assure you a warm and hearty welcome. 


Located on the Public Square, Hotel Cleve- 
land is directly connected with a modern 
2000-car garage, and the Union Passenger 
Terminal. Just to the north are the docks 
of the Great Lakes steamers, the Public 
Auditorium, and Public Stadium. Shopping 


and theatre districts are next-door. 


At Hotel Cleveland you'll find modern, 
comfortable rooms—air conditioned restau- 
rants with music—and always a genuinely 
friendly welcome. May we see you on your 
next trip to Cleveland? 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


Cleveland, Ohio 














AGENCY COMPANY 


GENCY-COMPANY _ relationships constitute 

one of the basic factors in sound public relations 

and as such may face marked changes in the near 
tuture in a world that is rapidly moving in transition 
irom purely economic relationships towards a greater 
recognition of the social relationships, Holgar J. joln- 
son, president of the Institute of Life Insurance, said 
in speaking before the Canadian Agency Officers .\sso- 
ciation on the subject of agency leadership in the post- 
war period. 

“We have too long thought of life insurance as a 
financial institution,’ Mr. Johnson said, “whereas its real 
function is protection against the misfortunes of lif 
and thus it is essentially a social instrument. Under 
our present system the agent is the key to distributio: 
and success or failure of the agent in his relations wit! 
the public must eventually fall where it belongs, witl 
home office management.” 


Suggested Changes 


Because of this, Mr. Johnson continued, home offic 
leadership is essential in agency operations. Among th 
changes that should be expected, according to him, are: 

1. Establishment with the public of the idea that the 
agent is not only a salesman, but also renders an in- 
portant social service. This involves clarifying the 
matter of agent’s compensation, pointing out that it is 
predicated on policyholder service as well as the sal 
he makes. 

2. Greater control by company management of the 
type of service rendered by the agent, to make certain 
it meets the standards set and to eliminate the. things 
which might lead to bad public reactions. 

3. The assumption of responsibility by the home of- 
fice for an adequate survey of potentialities and possi 
bilities, if more extensive policy direction is to develo 
This applies both to personnel selection and markcting 
research. 

4. Taking the agents into full confidence and _ patt- 
nership, apprising them of the policies and activities 
of the company that they may be better equipp 
translate company policy to the public and to build bet 
ter public understanding. 

5. Offer the leadership of life insurance to the natio 
on major social and economic issues because of its |as 
social influences. 


Agents' Composition 


Commenting on the question of agents’ compens:tion 
Mr. Johnson said, “If we are to put the agent in the 
position of being the true service representative «long 
with his sales work, we have a major public relations 
job of finding a solution to our compensation system s 
that he can eventually do the service work. We mus 
then do an educational job with the public to bring t 
the public’s attention the fact that the agent is com 
pensated for his service work as well as his sales. Th 
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ELATIONSHIP 


By HOLGAR JOHNSON 


fact remains that today the public primarily associates 
he agent with his sales function. It is my conclusion 

order to put the agent in his proper eeeieaciiien. 0 

e public as a service representative and to put 

pany in the position to exercise its leadership 
10 control the public contact, he, the agent, should be 
komperisated on a basis of fixed income plus incentive 
commission. Such a compensation system is in itself 
not the whole answer to the distribution problem, but an 
important element in it.” 

The greater home office control of agency procedure 
was suggested by Mr. Johnson as another part of the 
public relations program. “With the growing public 
knowledge about life insurance as well as its importance 
10 the whole social structure of the nation,” he said, 
and with it becoming, as it has, a necessity to our mod- 
nm economic and family security, it becomes advisable 
that the management of our life insurance companies 
in a position to control the type of service rendered 
to its policyholders and be sure that the contacts made 
with the public are such that they build permanent good 
will over and above everything else. The actual way in 
which life insurance is presented to the public, the im- 
pression created, becomes a home office responsibility. 
We cannot permit public disapproval to arise because 
some agents do not present our product or service in 
the manner the public wants it done. 


Enhances Opportunities 


“Such a change does not in any way reduce the im- 
ortance of the general agent, manager or agent. It 
does not remove from that person either the opportunity 
lor self-expression or superb performance in either 
sales or service relationships with the public. It gives 
the agent a track to run on but need not determine his 
maximum speed. It lays out the policy and teaches 
public relations techniques. Instead of hampering the 
good agent, it should enhance his opportunity for in- 
creased income and personal development and raise the 
general level of all agency activity.” 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


UGH S. BELL, C.L.U., General Agent for the 
Equitable Life of Iowa at Seattle, Washington has 
‘nounced his candidacy for the position of trustee of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters. Mr. 
Bell has been field underwriter for the past 19 years 
and ha is held several offices in local underwriting asso- 


ty after Mr. Bell’s announcement, E. Dudley 

. Home Office Manager of the Shenandoah Life 

ance Company, Roanoke, Virginia, also announced 

andidacy for the same position. Mr. Colhoun has 

in the sales end of the insurance business since 

He also has held several offices in local life un- 
‘riter associations. 
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tHE EXTRA Man IN your ORGANIZATION 


RIENCE 
RES MY EXPE 
~ A SIMILAR CASE! 


oday there is a widespread and growing interest in 
the various forms of business insurance protection. 
To provide the best answer to any individual, prob- 
lem, however, the plan must be expertly related to 
the particular type of organization set-up being con- 
sidered for protection. Connecticut General has for 
years made a careful study of such problems and can 
contribute a wealth of experience to help you select 
We shall be glad to 

“This 


which discusses business insurance 


the best plan for your clients. 
send you a copy of our booklet Can Happen 
to Any Business,” 


problems and their solution. 


The EXTRA man in 
reached by calling your nearest Connecticut General 
office. 


help you solve the many technical problems that arise 


your organization can be 
Here you will find expert assistance that can 


today in the specialized phases of insurance selling. 


CONMECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE. ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH INSURANCE. SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE AND AN- 
NUITIES, ALL FORMS OF GrourF 





INSURANCE ano GROUP ANNUITIES 
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SAVE 


CARBON PAPER - RIBBONS 
ROLL PAPER 


through 
Burroughs Discount 


Purchase Plans 


DISCOUNTS 
10% to 40% 


An order for as little as $10 worth of ribbons and 
carbon paper receives a 10% discount. Discount 
rates increase—up to 40%—according to the size of 
your orders, with purchases of carbon paper helping 
you earn larger discounts on ribbons, and vice 
versa. As an extra convenience, Burroughs makes 
deliveries as needed, to assure you fresh supplies 
and no storage problems. 


Plain or carbonized roll paper and other quality 
supplies for practically every type and make of 
business machine also at substantial savings. For 
full details, call your local Burroughs office or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 
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CANADIAN PAYMENTS 


AYMENTS to Canadian life insurance _ policy- 

holders and their beneficiaries in 1942 amounted t 

$147 million, and in the past ten years to $1,600 
million, “an average of $500,000 every working day 
flowing into the pockets of thrifty people and _ their 
dependents,” H. W. Manning, of Winnipeg, retiring 
President of the Canadian Life Insurance Officers .\sso- 
ciation, declared at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion in Toronto in June. 


“During the present war years,” he continued, “Ca- 
nadians have purchased more life insurance than ever 
before, and now four million Canadians own life 
surance for an amount that is actually as great as was 
the total public debt of the Dominion, the provinces 
and municipalities combined at the outbreak of this 
war.” 

Mr. Manning continued: “It is not suggested by re- 
sponsible life insurance men that it is undesirable v 
adopt measures of social security, under the supervi- 
sion of the state. They do not argue that the state i 
acting improperly when it taxes the more fortunate an( 
successful for the relief of the less fortunate. They d 
not assert that there is any possible objection to th 
framing of plans by which, either from individual con- 
tribution of citizens, or from the general revenues 0i 
the nation, provision will be made for the Page 
of national health, for the care of the sick, for the reli 
of poverty and distress. 


Insurance Viewpoint 


“What they do assert is that any social security plat 
must be well prepared and integrated, making provisioi 
for a minimum subsistence level for everyone. Life 1n- 
surance management seeks general acceptance, as 
basic and normal principle, of the theory that the 
dividual owes it to himself, to his dependents and t 
society to exercise the industry and thrift which wi 
enable him to provide as completely as circumstance: 
permit for his own maintenance and the care of thos 
who look to him for support. 


1 


“It appears therefore to be one of our responsibiliti 
to point out in no uncertain terms that the business 1! 
which we are engaged is essentially that of encouragi 
men and women, as self-respecting individuals, to | 
first to their own energy and their own thrift 
origin of their resources.” 

Mr. Manning referred to the much discussed su! 
of “policy reserves” and declared that they wer: 
visions, not for contingencies which might or mig! 
occur, but for the certainty that money would bi 
at some future time in discharge of policy obligat! 
Assets held in this form were never idle—durin; 
time they were invested in Victory Bonds—in time | 
peace, they aided the development of the nation, create 
employment and raised the standard of living. 

“In the past three years income in Canada from 1 
surance and annuity premiums amounted to approx 
mately $700,000,000. In the same period, subscriptiot 
to the six Victory Loans amounted to $900,000,000. 
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“The facet that two-thirds of life insurance company 
assets are invested in bonds while only one-tenth con- 
situte preferred and common stocks tells clearly that 





‘licy- ibe direct influence which life insurance companies are 

ed to Mjaimed to exert over the activities of industrial and 

1,600 Bi ommercial organizations is purely mythical,” Mr. Man- 
clay ning pointed out. 

















































MILLION $ ROUND TABLE 
- MEMBERSHIP 

ae 

ae EMBERSHIP on the 1944 Million Dollar 

5 a M Round Table is expected to exceed all past 

view records, Alfred J. Ostheimer, 3rd, Northwestern 

i this p\lutual. Whitford, Pa., chairman, said in his announce- 
ment of May 13 listing membership at 141, including 
one member from Canada, one from South Africa and 

by re-fitwo from Hawaii. The deadline for applications is July 

ble to M31. 

PEIN In his breakdown of the membership, Mr. Ostheimer 

tate Is Mlisted 30 life and qualifying members, 23 life members 

te anand 88 qualifying members ; of the latter, 76 are first 
hey d year members, while 12 were also members in 1943. In 
to thefMddition, a substantial number of applications are in 

Al col-Biprocess and a large part of the 1943 membership has not 

ues Olivet taken action toward obtaining membership in the 

vemen' M1944 Round Table. 

e ret Mr. Ostheimer, in accordance with the By-Laws, has 
appointed a nominating committee with Ron Stever, 
‘quitable Society, Los Angeles, as chairman. Assisting 
Mr. Stever on the committee are: Robert P. Burroughs, 

ty plas National Life of Vermont, Manchester; Jacob W. 

eieial Shoul, Mutual Life of New York, Boston ; Dix Teach- 

ie ingen Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo.; and Mr. 
ge stheimer. 

— Meetings 

ich wi ; 

cena A tentative schedule has been set up for the annual 

t thoseneeting, which will be held in conjunction with the 55th 
\nnual Meeting of the National Association of Life 
-nderwriters in Detroit in September. On Thursday. 

sibilities September 14, the “Million Dollar Round Table Hour’”’ 

iness [will be featured on the general convention program and 
uraging™ buffet luncheon will be held at 1:00 p.m. At noon on 
to loolffFriday, the 15th, the Million Dollar Round Table par- 

t as thei™ticipates in “Fellowship Luncheon” on the general con- 
ention program; and, at 1:30, the formal meeting and 

: subied uusiness session will be held. 

ere pr Che Program Committee consists of : Mr. Ostheimer, 

ight neqe@tman; Paul W. Cook, Mutual Benefit, Chicago ; 

be pai ‘em H. Dunnavan, Canada Life, Minneapolis ; John R. 

igation fm, 8° Northwestern Mutual, Los Angeles and Mr. 

or houl, 

time off. The Annual Outing will be held on Saturday and 

create nday, September 16 and 17 with Harold S. Parson, 

travelers, Los Angeles, chairman, Max M. Matusoff, 

— lutual Benefit, Cleveland, Robert Sanders, Business 

- = < len’s Assurance, San Diego, Malcolm D. Vail, North- 

appr” prestern Mutual, Chicago, and Theodore Widing, Provi- 

a lent Mutual, Philadelphia, forming the committee. 
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WE’RE MARCHING AHEAD 


In The West 


With Our 


GOODWILL BUILDERS 


These powerful sales aids 

















































make selling easier—and 


provide business that stays. 
Our 


representatives say: 















“They’re tops for increasing 
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protection 
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California-Western States 
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Home Office Sacramento 


MILLION DOLLAR ROUND TABLE—Continued 


Mr. Ostheimer also announced that certifying letters ge 
which accompany any applications for membershi; may fH neces 
be completed by home offices on the basis of the regular J mat: 


s x rules for granting production credits used by the respec. J fund 
‘y q tive companies, provided that the home official whol been 


completes each certifying letter also completes @ sup-J dist: 
plementary certification thereon to the effect that thef ings 
total credits shown on the certifying letter are known great 
by him to be equal to or less than, but absolute!y not Tl 
On October 3, 1923, the Bankers Life Company of more than, the total credits would have been had they point 
Des Moines issued a $5,000, Double Indemnity, Total been separately computed on the basis of Article V off caus: 
Disability, policy to a 44-year-old farmer, then culti- the Constitution and By-Laws of the Million Dollar facto 
as Rl a ee : 5 Round Table adopted September 13, 1943. volic) 
vating 120 acres of farm land without hired help. (se ; SaaS | 
This method of handling certifying letters, said Mr 
The salesman who wrote the app had to make sev- Ostheimer, has been approved by the executive commit: 
eral calls, overcoming opposition from members of the tee of the Million Dollar Round Table because of man- 
Leuuilie. elus did mat tibiove in ibe imatence. power problems faced by home offices and its use will ly 

; permitted at least for the duration. However, home oi- 
fice officials who complete certifying letters on this basis 
each were paid; a total of $828.80. will be expected to check carefully the calculation | 
credits for those who are close to the borderline. 


Upon this policy four annual premiums of $207.20 


No further premiums have ever been paid, for the 
insured became disabled, so it was impossible to perform 
his farming duties, save for a brief time of temporary oe 

e 10 lov 
partial recovery. 

: ; INTEREST EARNINGS DOWN partl 

For 189 months, ending May 3, 1944, the Bankers by in 
Life Company paid the insured $50 a month during HE net rate earned on invested policyholder fund P@™ 
disability ; a total of $9,450. by all the United States life insurance companie collec 

: : ™ last year was 3.29%, compared with 3.40% in 194% Prog 

Upon his death on May 9, 1944, the Bankers Life 


and 3.70% five years ago, it was reported recently by the "0" 
Company sent to his widow (beneficiary under the Institute of Life Insurance. This was a new low fogm ul 
policy) a check for $5,817.09. the life insurance earning rate, which has tended down "4" 
ward with slight halts for the last twenty years. on th 


Here is a financial resume of this transaction: ever, 


The 1943 decline in net yield is attributed by the It: vied 
. . at . . . a 1C¢ : 
Face of policy $5,000.00 stitute to the continued decline in interest rates on se: 
Dividend accumulations 817.09 curities and mortgages and to the readjustment of | 
Se Sep sa oe insurance invesment portfolios in line with the nee 
» dis F nts at $5 9,45 ¢ 
189 monthly disability payments at $50 1,450.00 of the war economy. 


$15,267.09 Extensive Holding Changes 
Four gross annual premiums at $207.20 828.80 , . 
ie aes “During the past year life insurance company ho! 

; . ings of United States government securities, whi 
Net gain over investment $14,438.29 carry low interest rates, increased from 27% ot tot 
assets to 34% of assets as the companies put mist | 
a 7 their available dollars into war bonds,” the Insti 
It was the irony of fate that the loving wife, who said. “Government securities as a class, including 
had cared for her husband through all the years of his | county, municipal and Canadian bonds, increase: 
disability, and who was the beneficiary of the policy, 35% of assets to 41%. At the same time holdi 
died 13 days after he died. The Bankers Life check for | '!!toad. public utility and industrial securities decreas 
$5,817.09 sent to her was returned, and payment made from 297% of ervey 27% i ram per pee _ 
a ; ings decreased from 18% to 17% ; real estate from O° Son 
to 4% ; and policy loans from 8% to 6%. While tha The 
proportion of total assets in these investments showeg Carri 
declines, dollar aggregates were not materially change 0 e 
and in the case of business securities actually showed a thin! 
e increase. Average cash balances, which, of couse. dq othe: 
Ban KE resZ7 2 not ——- to earnings, were somewhat increase MM: 

during the year as the companies accumulated funogj tion 
the Double Duty Dollar, pons Bed in preparation i the subscriptions «uteri facty 
in the war loan drives. 


Percentage of gain over investment .... 1.742% 


to the administrater, to be distributed among the other 
heirs. 
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Affect Earnings 


“These portfolio changes, largely in keeping with the 
necessities of the nation’s war economy, have had a 
material effect on the earning rate of aggregate invested 
funds. This is shown by the fact that if in 1943 it had 
been possible for the companies to maintain the same 
distr'bution of assets as in 1942, their investment earn- 
ings would have been approximately $55,000,000 
sreater.”” 

The downward trend of earning rates, the Institute 
points out, has a special interest for policyholders be- 
cause Investment earnings constitute one of the major 
factors in determining policy costs. As earnings drop, 
policy costs tend to increase unless the other cost fac- 
tors offset the loss. Currently, the Institute points out, 
the mortality rate, one of the other major cost factors, 
is showing a tendency to rise moderately under the stress 
of war, The operating expense rate, another factor in 
costs, has not chi inged materially, although some in- 


crease in expenses has been occasioned by war condi- 
tions. 


Offsetting Factors 


This past year the downward trend of earnings due 
to lower interest rates and portfolio readjustments was 
partly offset by the payment of interest in arrears and 
by increased earnings on real estate held by the com- 
panies. Since past due interest has now largely been 
collected, and since the companies are making rapid 
progress in disposing of their real estate, the contribu- 
tion to earnings from these sources is, not apt to be 
recurrent on any important scale. There was also in 
many companies an appreciable gain from profit realized 
on the sale or maturity of investment. This gain, how- 
ever, is not taken into the earnings rate, but rather car- 
ried directly to reserves. 

‘\s for the future, most companies indicate that they 
anticipate possible future declines in the net earnings 
rate, and the practice of setting up or increasing special 
reserves to cover this contingency and also to provide 
lor possible mortality increases from war causes, has 
heen quite general.” 


PENSION PLAN DATA 
BOOKLET AVAILABLE 


He approach of bankers, insurance men, actuaries 
ind attorneys to the formation of employe retire- 
ent plans has just been outlined in “Practical Pen- 
sion. | ‘lanning,” a new pension handbook published by 
The N. ¥ _ Journal of Commerce. The new publication 
carries forward the theme of last year’s special study 
om employe retirement plans and summarizes the latest 
thinking for the guidance of corporate executives and 
others interested in the pension field. 
More than forty model retirement plans now in opera- 
tion are summarized in this special study along with a 
actual discussion of the many problems that enter into 
(Continued on page 43) 
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HIS booklet, specially prepared for Union 

Central agents, is just one more of a long 
series of potent sales aids provided them by their 
home office sales promotion department. It is 
packed, from cover to cover, with interesting, 
saleswise, important vital statistics about this 
famous old company. Material that cannot fail 
to make an impression on prospective clients and 
on policyholders. 

This “Book of Facts” is simply another ex- 
ample of the aggressive assistance U.C. agents get 
regularly, week after week ... to help them sell, 
to help them make more money. No wonder 
the trade knows Union Central as “a real agents’ 
company”! 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, O. 














Sasie Pacts of Stroug Position 
From 97e% CANADA LIFE ANNUAL REPORT 


In 1943 the Canada Life assumed new 
life insurance risks on behalf of policy- 
holders, including increases and revivals, 
totalling $79,627,805. 

Business in force at Dec. 31, 1943, 
included $852,603,814 life insurance; 
retirement income bonds with maturity 
benefits of $75,774,294 and other types 
of annuities, with a total reserve value of 
$33,354,830. 

Policyholders have entrusted to the 
Canada Life the safeguarding and ad- 
ministering of more than 360,000 con- 
tracts. Figuring four to a family, over a 
million people are therefore vitally 
concerned in the management and sta- 
bility of this Company. 

In 1943 the Canada Life averaged:— 

$80,000 per working day in war 
bond investments... 
$70,000 per working day in pay- 
ments to policyholders, 
annuitants and benefic- 
iaries... 
Totalling 
$150,000 per working day towards 
war financing and main- 
tenance of public morale. 


Since 1847, the Canada Life has paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries, or has 
accumulated for them more than $830 
millions—over $80 millions more than 
premiums received. 


Our assets in the United States 
now total $73,594,954; _ liabilities 
$70,775,463. 

These assets, substantially greater than 
required to cover liabilities to United 
States policyholders are invested in gilt- 
edged securities, payable in United 
States currency, which will rank high in 
any comparison. They are held on 
deposit with trustees in the United States 
under the control of insurance depart- 
ments of the various States where we do 
business and may not be withdrawn with- 
out permission of such departments. 

No fluctuation of foreign exchange can 
affect contracts issued by the Canada 
Life in the United States, since they are 
payable in United States currency and 
backed by assets payable in United 
States currency. 

The gross rate of interest earned by 
the Company in 1943 was 4.46 per cent.; 
while the net rate was 4.02 per cent. 


Diversification of Investments and 
Cash Held in the United States 
as at Dec. 31, 1943. 


22.7% in Cash and Government Bonds 
3.5% in Municipal Bonds 
46.9% in Public Utility Bonds 
4% in Railroad Bonds 
6.2% in Other Corporation Bonds 
10.4% in Preferred Stocks 
5.4% in Mortgages and Sale Agreements 
4.5% in Policy Loans 


The CANADA LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Lstabldished 1847 


More than Fifty Years Sowtee to United Statee Policyholders 
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NSION PLAN BOOKLET—Continued 


an construction. Copies of ‘‘Practical Pension Plan- 
ing” may be obtained at 35 cents each from the N. Y. 
ournal of Commerce, 63 Park Row, New York 15, 
1. Y. 


General introductory articles have been written by 
furray W. Latimer, chairman, Railroad Retirement 
ard and George B. Buck, consulting actuary. 


Construction and Finance 


In the section dealing with plan construction W. B. 
junckel, vice president, Bankers Trust Co., New York, 
iscusses self-administered plans; Morgan H. Alvord, 
‘onnecticut General Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
andles group annuities; R. J. Lawthers, New England 
lutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, handles individual 
wlicy plans; D. N. Warters, Bankers Life Co., Des 
oines, discusses group life retirement programs; 
ever M. Goldstein, director Pension Planning Co., 
yrites on combination plans and C. Jerome Weber, 
hase National Bank, discusses profit sharing. 


Financial aspects are covered in detail by Ernest Cole- 
ove, Guaranty Trust Co., who writes on the im- 
ortance of adaptability in financing a pension program; 
\. Robert Bast, Land Title and Trust Co., Philadelphia, 
sho discusses the flexibility of profit sharing plans ; and 
Franklin C. Morss, Geyelin, Morss & Frey, who dis- 
uses the question of estimating ultimate costs against 
mown pension facts. 


Legal Aspects 


Legal considerations receive careful attention in six 
pecial articles, Fred H. McKenzie, Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Co., writes on methods of plan integra- 
ion with Social Security ; Denis B. Maduro, discusses 
practical problems in qualifying existing plans ; Herman 
C. Biegel, Alvord & Alvord, Washington, D. C., handles 
ie progress of plans to Treasury qualifications ; Hugh 
O'Neill, Hugh O'Neill Associates, traces case histories 
of plans which qualify; Gustave Simons, Simons & 
Greeley, discusses recent legal and tax thinking on pen- 
sons and H. O. Hess, Ballard, Spahr, Andrews & In- 
gersoll, Philadelphia, explains what happens when plans 
are discontinued. 


Corollary pension procedures that come in for con- 
‘ideration are “The assembly of data for pension plan 
lormulation,” by C. R. F. Wickenden, C. R. F. Wick- 
enden Associates; “Plans for partnerships and small 
business” by Irvin Bendiner, Philadelphia; ‘““Employe 
contributions towards pension costs” by H. Walter 
Forster, Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby, Philadel- 
phia; ““How to explain plans to stockholders” by Louis 
B. Warren, Rathbone, Perry, Kelley & Drye; “How 
loexplain plans to employes” by Frederick Hawley, the 
Sperry Corporation ; “The prudent man rule and pen- 
‘ion fund investments,” M. A. Shattuck, Boston, and 
‘The future of pension and benefit plans” by L. G. 
Hanmer, Joseph Froggatt & Co. 
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IF OPPORTUNITY 


in the postwar 
world lives up to 
advance notices, 
it must spring 
ultimately from 
the strength of 
the family. A 
national life can 
be no stronger 
than its family 
life. 


ance strengthens 


Life insur- 


the family’s eco- 


nomic position. 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Independence Hall 





MINIMIZING TAXES 


N THE June issue there appeared an article entitled 
“Taxing the Life out of Wealth” by J. Blake Lowe, 


who specializes in Taxes. That article originally ap- 
peared in a publication entitled “Taxes and Estates,” a 
monthly bulletin used by banks and trust companies 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Lowe has advised us that he has received many 
inquiries from time to time from life insurance agencies 
in various localities for a somewhat similar bulletin. As 
a result, there is now available a quarterly tax letter 
entitled “Minimizing Taxes.” For those interested in 
such a publication we include the following information 
and correspondence relative thereto should be addressed 
to Taxes and Estates, Munsey Building, Baltimore 2, 


Md. 


Price Per Quarter 
$15.00 
28.00 
40.00 
50.00 
8.00 


No. of Copies 
50 
100 
200 


300 
Each additional 100 


“Minimizing Taxes” is available to only one agency 
or underwriter in a key city or well-defined trading 
area. Distribution is to policyholders and prospects. 
The primary purpose of the Letter is to provide an in- 
formation service for clients and prospects which will 
stimulate thought on the use of insurance in the solu- 
tion of husiness and tax problems. 





Maintaining Manpower—Continued 
years ending August 1, 1940, 1941, 
1942 and 1943. This survey shows 
that the ordinary companies are now 
recruiting 38% of those recruited 
four years ago, while the weekly 
premium companies are recruiting 
122% of the number they were re- 
cruiting four years ago. 


Population and Income Up 


In the ten-year period from 1934 
to 1943 we find that the population 
of the United States increased from 
126,000,000 to 135,000,000 or a gain 
of more than 7%. During this same 
ten-year period we find that the In- 
come to Individuals increased from 
$54,000,000,000 per annum to $142,- 
000,000,000 per annum, a gain of 
163% or between 2% and 3 times 
the income of ten years ago. 

During this ten-year period what 
was happening in the life insurance 
business? Well, the records show 
that there was an actual gain in the 
total number of contracts in force 
of weekly premium agents as well 
as an actual increase in the number 
of weekly premium agents being 
hired each year. Also the records 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Home Office 


co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSTTS 


Noncancellable accident and 
sickness insurance for the 
needs you can’t foresee. 


Participating life insurance for 
the needs you can foresee. 


show that the number of part-time 
agents has remained about the same 
and the number of brokerage con- 
tracts has shown a decided increase. 

On the other hand the number of 
full-time ordinary agents has sunk 
to a level of about one-half the num- 
ber in force ten years ago and it is 
quite evident that the decrease in the 
total number of full-time ordinary 
agents under contract is due to a 
decrease in recruiting and induction 
rather than to any extraordinary in- 
crease in the rate of terminations. 

If you are the Manager or Gen- 
eral Agent of a company who is 
interested in recruiting ordinary 
full-time agents, the picture I have 
just painted is not a good one. It 
shows without question that the sales 
manpower strength of the ordinary 
companies has reached a danger- 
ously low level. 

None of us have the time or the 
desire to debate the relative merits 


of the weekly premium system or 


the brokerage system or the full- 
time ordinary system. However, 
there is one common ground upon 
which we will all agree, | am sure, 
and that is, to some extent, these 
various groups serve different mar- 


kets. The weekly premiun 
provides insurance for a 
segment of the total mark 
group specialists and pensic 
ners reach another segment ; 
and part-time agents are 
reach certain groups of pros 
but I am sure we will all ag: 
there is a large mass of the 
can public who are reached o1 


‘ the full-time ordinary agent a: 


would not have the benefits 

insurance if it were not for { 
ative selling and persuasiv: 

manship of the full-time life 
writer representing the or 
company. 

It is my argument that, if t 
manpower level is allowed to si 
much lower, there will be a larg 
part of the American people wi 
will not be offered an opportunit 
to buy ordinary life insurance pro 
tection for their families becau: 
the ordinary companies have fail 
to provide the means by which the 
can acquire this insurance. We ai 
providing a social and 
service of great national importan 
If we do not fulfill our function tl 
Government may decide to do tl 
job for us. 
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+e-sGuests enjoy all club 
facilities, including swim- 
ming pool...perfect loca 
tion at 11th and Baltimore 
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Directing the Way Toward Financial Security Since the Turn of the Century 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Organized 1899 


Richmond, Virginia 


Atlantic’s salary and incentive commission plan of 


Agent’s compensation affords a safe port for those 


embarking upon a career in life insurance. 


Inquiries are invited from those interested. Agency and Managerial opportunities available 
in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland, District of Columbia, 


West Virginia, Tennessee and Texas. 





Before leaving this subject of 
“Where Have We Been?” [ think 
we should try to find some of the 
causes for this diminishing sales 
manpower problem. Of course, the 
start all goes back to the great de- 
pression of 1929-1933 with its great 
drop in national income and_ the 
great slump in life insurance sales 
which followed. It was only natural 
that there should be a decline in the 
number of agents as a result of 
these other great changes. Part of 
the decline can be definitely attrib- 
uted to Agency management “‘put- 
ting its house in order” by pursuing 
avery healthy program of eliminat- 
ing the marginal and unfit agents. 

However, other businesses and 
other industries suffered the depres- 
sion, went through great changes, 
and have staged comebacks, as is 
evidenced on every side. Better 
times and the “housecleaning” 
should have resulted in a healthy and 
substantial growth in manpower. 
But it has failed to materialize. 

\\e know that from 1915 to 1930 
life insurance in this country had 
an unbelievably rapid growth. Dur- 
ing this “mushroom” period of de- 
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velopment and expansion there grew 
up a number of practices and meth- 
ods which it has developed now were 
not to the ultimate best interests of 
our business. 

We had a period of mass recruit- 
ing of new agents based on the “‘mud 
on the wall” theory, wholesale ad- 
vertising for agents, “grist-mill” 
schools, and a wholesale direct-mail 
invitation to everyone to come into 
the business regardless of qualifica- 
tions. All this cheapened the job of 
selling life insurance in the public 
opinion. Along with poor educa- 
tional and training methods it re- 
sulted in mass failures and termina- 
tions. Everyone had a relative or 
knew two or three people who had 
failed in the life insurance business. 
Agencies were filled with unsuccess- 
ful agents and marginal producers, 
many of whom were hopelessly unfit 
for the business. Since there was 
little financing on the part of the 
companies or the managers there 
was a lack of responsibility on the 
part of management for the success 
of the new agents. Because manage- 
ment was irresponsible, poor leader- 
ship existed. 


This is a black picture but a 
fairly accurate one. Although it is 
ancient history now it has had and 
still has a marked effect on our re- 
cruiting and the manpower problem 
today. Today most of these evils 
have disappeared and there has been 
great progress. However, it is from 
a study of the past that we begin to 
see our way for the future. 


"Where Are We Today?" 


For the past two years or more, 
we have been engaged in the greatest 
war in the history of our country. 
Because it has been a mechanized 
war our industrial plant has been 
converted to the manufacture of ma- 
terials of war. We have performed 
miracles by producing an almost 
normal amount of goods for domes- 
tic consumption in addition to an 
annual production of almost one 
hundred billion dollars of war ma- 
terials. The combined demands of 
the military and industry has caused 
the greatest general manpower 
shortage in our history. 

(Continued on the next page) 





Maintaining Manpower—Continued 

Since Pearl Harbor our business 
has lost a great number of men to 
the military service and to essential 
war industry. In addition we have 
had to conform in our recruiting ac- 
tivities to regulations and restric- 
tions laid down by the War Man- 
power Commission. 

These very conditions, however, 
have furnished us with the best 
market for the sale of life insurance 
that we have had for years. With 
everyone working, with bulging pay 


envelopes and with little competition 
for the consumer’s extra dollars, 
there was never a better time to sell 
life insurance than today. 

Our records show and our Agency 
Managers tell us that today, because 
of this situation, it was never more 
difficult to find the right man; never 
easier to get him started after he is 
found. I guess this is the law of 
compensation in operation. 

You may be interested in some 
of the records in our own company. 
The individual production records of 
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Prompt Settlement of Claims 
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new agents are larger than those 
made by any group of new men at 
any time in the past 13 years. 

In 1942 a total of 562 new agents 
paid for $29,507,000 of business: 
whereas in 1943 a total of 598 new 
agents paid for a total of $35,281. 

—the greatest increase in paid 
New Organization over the previous 
year since 1923. Many of these new 
agents started in the last two or 
three months of the calendar year 
and for that reason only worked for 
a brief period but the average pro- 
duction per man was high. 

We had more Branch Offices se- 
cure over $1,000,000 of Paid New 
Organization than any year sinc 
1931 and also we had more Agency 
men secure over $1,000,000 New 
Organization from new agents re- 
cruited by them personally than it 
any year since 1931. 

For 13 years terminations hav 
been larger than appointments but 
last month appointments excceded 
terminations and there is some indi- 
cation that in this respect we maj 
have “turned the corner.” 

Many years ago in a discussion 
on recruiting someone said, “Th 
territory doesn’t make the man; th 
man makes the territory.” ‘This 
statement was certainly borne out 
by our recruiting records of last 
year. The mental attitude of the 
Manager towards Recruiting seems 
to have a great deal more to do witl 
his success than does the territory in 
which he works or the general con- 
ditions. Managers often think they 
would do a great deal better if they 
were located on the west coast or 11 
the south or in the middle west or 
somewhere other than where the\ 
are. I think this point can be estab- 
lished by telling you that out of som« 
140 Agencies in 1943 the 10 Agen- 
cies that made the best Recruiting 
Records were located in Salt [ak 
City; Los Angeles; Butte; Sioux 
City; Omaha; San Francisco: Se- 
attle; Oklahoma City; Pittsburgh; 
New York City. Certainly it was 
not local conditions that put thesé 
men at the top of the list. In many 
cases men at the bottom of the list 
were Managers of Agencies located 
in the same cities or same section 
of the country as the recruiting 
leaders. 

I started in the life insurance 
business in 1927 and ever since thet 


I have been waiting for a normal 
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ear. First we had the great stock 
market boom; then the great de- 
ression; then the New Deal and 
kocial planning; then the war in 
Europe; then Pearl Harbor. Re- 
uiting career life underwriters has 
never been easy; it is very, very 
\ificult now under present-day con- 
jitions. As I travel around the 
country and talk to insurance men 
everywhere I am afraid that many 
Managers and General Agents, as 
iar as recruiting is concerned, have 
“viven up.” There was never a pe- 
riod of time that furnished the Man- 
ager with more plausible reasons for 
not recruiting than now, and yet 
some outstanding new men are being 
brought into the business by Man- 
agers who are alert to their oppor- 
tunities. 

Just a word about current sources 
oi new agents. The trend of hiring 
silesmen still continues. A large 
number of today’s recruits are 
‘ormer salesmen, many dislocated by 
ihe war. A new source that is just 
leginning to be noticed is discharged 
military personnel. The following 
is quoted from the February issue 
of Nation’s Business: 

“Best reservoir of new em- 
ployees.is discharged military per- 
sonnel, now returning to civilian 
life at rate of 110,000 monthly.” 


| think some of the excitement 
ver recruiting among women has 
(ied down, Recent statistics com- 
piled by the Research Bureau show 
there has been a great increase in 
recruiting among women but with 
an attendant and almost equal in- 
crease in rate of terminations among 
women. 4-F’s and men over 38 are 
currently popular with alert Man- 

Already there have been 
“lay-offs” in war industries 
which have been absorbed largely 
by other war industries, but have 
ad the effect of “disturbing” many 
who are beginning to think about 
post-war employment. 

An examination of current meth- 
ols employed by the most successful 
recruiters does not disclose anything 
particularly new and startling, and 
Suggests that the New Organization 
job is much the same in War and 
Peace. Managers are still working 
through their successful old agents, 
tominators, personal efforts. In this 
last regard it is becoming more and 
more generally thought that recruit- 


agers, 


some 
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dont let that money bite you!” 


dar “Hex! This pax envelope i mice and fat and 
friendly. How cam it bite me? 


Dad: “Mell, ifs happened fe 


wes one of them. 


didn't keep rolling in. Pretty soon 
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ing is the last job that should be 
delegated ; it is the job that the most 
high-powered man in the Agency, 
the Manager, is best qualified to do. 


"Where Are We Going?" 


Because of present war inflated 
incomes and very good general busi- 
ness conditions, new life insurance 
sales in 1943 were substantially 
ahead of the previous year and 1944 
shows a very substantial improve- 
ment over 1943 to date; lapses and 


surrenders are at the lowest in the 
history of the business ; many Agen- 
cies have been getting considerable 
volume from pension trust cases. 
Secause of these present gains some 
of us may relax and conclude that 
no problems exist. 

If you are one that feels that 
way I would suggest that you again 
review the sales manpower problem 
in our business; and that you give 
some thought to the dangerously low 
level of manpower reached even be- 

(Continued on the next page) 





Maintaining Manpower—Continued 
fore our entry into this war. Our 
Agency system must be improved 
and our Agency plant must be ex- 
panded—if we are to secure for the 
people of the United States the 
larger distribution of life insurance 
called for by the need for funds to 
meet increased taxes, by the in- 
creased national income, the higher 
standard of living desired, and the 
greater security our people 
seeking. 


are 


Effective Distribution 


The most important problem of 
the life insurance business in the 
post-war period is to secure more 
effective distribution. That distribu- 
tion and the future of the Agency 
system depends largely on our abil- 
ity to secure and develop a large 
number of permanent and successful 
career life underwriters. This is the 
chief problem, and must be the main 
objective of the Agency Depart- 
ments of the companies and the 
General Agents and Managers in 
the field. 

During this wartime period other 
business and industries have been 
improving at a rapid rate. Just look 
around you to find evidence of this 
on every side. Now is the time for 
the life insurance business to make 
the decisions and plans which will 
put us in a strong position in the 
post-war period. 

All of us wish we knew exactly 
what we will have to face in the next 
few years. It would make our plan- 
ning easier. Although much is pure 
speculation, the economists and the 


post-war planners do have in mind 
now a pattern which they think 
events will follow as the war is con- 
cluded and the peace established. 

Many of us are apt to think of the 
end of this war in terms of the last 
war. But we are given to under- 
stand that this time the transition 
to the post-war period will not take 
place overnight. Everyone expects 
the German war to end first and 
then later the Jap war. Apparently 
the plans on the part of our Govern- 
ment are for a slow and deliberate 
demobilization of military person- 
nel; also a slow change-over of in- 
dustry from war to peace. With 
the two wars—one ending before 
the other—this will be much more 
likely to happen than in 1918. 

Some economists feel that in this 
transitional period there is a likeli- 
hood of some widespread unem- 
ployment and depressed business 
conditions but that as soon as de- 
mobilization is completed and indus- 
try is reconverted, there will be a 
post-war period of great business 
activity of many years’ duration. 

In this transitional period there 
may be great numbers of people 
who are temporarily unemployed 
and “looking around.” It seems to 
me that it would be tragic for our 
Agency system to make some of the 
same mistakes we have made in the 
past; to enter upon another era of 
indiscriminate recruiting; to let the 
bars down. 

Let’s hope that during this period 
there will be redoubled efforts on 
the part of every Manager to keep 
the standards high. Before this war 
is over there may be a million offi- 


cers in the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps. Already there are aver 600- 
000. Most of these’ men are stil] 
young ; many of them came directly 
from school without business ex- 
perience ; or from small-paying, mo- 
notonous, routine jobs. These men 
now have held positions of respon- 
sibility and have been given author- 
ity. They have been planning their 
work; they have been making im- 
portant decisions. They have been 
well-trained and now have a wealt! 
of experience and as a result hay 
gained self-confidence. Small-pay- 
ing jobs; dull work of a clerical or 
routine nature will no longer appeal 
to them. They will be looking for 
work that will offer a challenge to 
their imaginations. There won't be 
enough jobs of this type to 
around and many of these men could 
be interested in a career of life un- 
derwriting—if it is presented t 
them. 


Careful Recruiting 


Managers should be extremely 
cautious about recruiting men, par- 
ticularly salesmen from other lines, 
during this transitional period unless 
they are fully convinced that thes 
men are thoroughly sold on staying 
in life insurance permanently. |i 
this is not done, as soon as industry 
is reconverted, which may take some 
time however, there will be a great 
demand for salesmen in merchandis 
lines, and many of the new recruits 
will probably leave life insurance: 
because of the attraction of eas) 
sales and high commissions in thetr 
former lines. 
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If manpower is to be brought 
nck to the level that is so sorely 
recruiting activity is going 

» have to be greatly increased and 

eeruiting methods greatly improved 

ecause. recruiting is the answer to 
he problem, 

Many companies and many Agen- 
ve already started on pro- 
which are sure to bring 
if the right type. Many are 

¢ along in the same manner as 
lways have. Here are some 
improvements that are taking 
id must take place. 


Five Improvements 


lL. Be 


‘tude 


iter selection.— Not just ap- 
We are enthusiastic 
aptitude tests and are using 
he Bureau Test and in many cases 
he Steward Test, but tests are only 
:small part of selection. The com- 
anies can do much on this score 
mt the real selection rests with the 
Managers. If the Manager is will- 
ig to set up certain hurdles—high 
tandards—and to insist that no one 
‘inducted unless they meet the 
quirements, we will have better 
dection. Also it will pay big divi- 
lends in dollars and cents ultimately 
severy Manager who follows it. 


tests. 


out 


2. Salaries for Apprentice Agents 
rho meet rigid qualifications and 
amnot finance themselves. 

When I first started as a Manager 
nd my resources were very limited 
I took it upon myself to do some 
ersonal financing of new agents. 
noticed one thing right away. Be- 
‘ause Of my financial interest, | 
mmediately went to work to make 
ery sure that they were successful 
nthe business. I left no stone un- 
umned ; and most of them were quite 
wecessful and are with the Company 
wlay. By paying salaries to Ap- 
rentice Agents, the Home Office 
las a financial interest in the success 
bi the man and becomes very much 
interested in how the Manager se- 
ects and trains him; the Manager 
Kiowing that the Company is watch- 
ig their investment in the new man, 
Smore careful in his selection and 
Nore diligent in his training. We 
re experimenting and our records 
tow that our salaried Apprentice 
\gents actually have a greater aver- 
ge production than those we do not 
nance 


> 4 : . . . - 
9. .\ limitation on the number of 
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New Agents per Agency Man per 
Year. 

Although we may not agree on 
what the limit is we all know that 
there is a limit to the number of 
new agents that can be satisfactorily 
inducted into the business in the 
course of a year by one Agency 
man. To try to induct more than 
this number is not only unfair to 
the men but is a wasteful process 
as far as the Agency and the Com- 
pany are concerned. 

4. A More Practical 
and. Educational Program. 

With emphasis on the word “prac- 
tical.” It has only been in the last 
few years that we have had any 
practical training programs at all. 
We are not running educational in- 
stitutions. Our first order should be 
to train a man to do the things that 
he has to do to make a living selling 
life insurance. The Manager should 
know what these are and should drill 
the new agent both in the office and 
in the field. On this subject it would 
be worthwhile if everyone of you 
could read “Can Our Schools Teach 
the G. I. Way?”, which appears in 
the March 1944 issue of the Read- 
er’s Digest magazine. The Army is 
teaching foreign languages in less 
than 3 months. They are teaching 
bright boys in one month all of the 
important mathematics, history or 
physics they get in high school. They 
are using phonograph recordings, 
motion picture films and slides, and 
completely new techniques. Accord- 
ing to this article the Armed [Forces 
are training men, not educating 
them. I am sure the life insurance 
business could profitably use some 
of these new techniques in training 
their new agents in the future. 


Training 
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5. The Right Objectives for the 
Companies and the Right Financial 
Incentives for the Managers. 

The objective is to recruit and 
induct full-time life underwriters 
who are successful and who are sold 
on making a career of the life in- 
surance business. Why don’t we 
pay our Managers for doing this job 
instead of paying them largely for 
other things? In my own Company, 
for many years a part of the Man- 
ager’s compensation depended on the 
volume of New Organization busi- 
ness he obtained during the year 
from new agents. I am happy to re- 
port that several years ago we elimi- 
nated volume entirely and rewarded 
the Manager on the number of 
agents he recruited who paid for a 
satisfactory volume of business dur- 
ing their first year in the business ; 
later we enlarged this program and 
included second-year agents who 
qualified by producing a certain vol- 
ume of business. These changes are 
having and will have a real effect 
on the quality of men being re- 
cruited and on the work of the 
Agency Manager in seeing that they 
succeed. These are steps in the right 
direction; we hope to make more 
in the future. 

Life insurance in America has a 
ereat future, but that future will 
be no greater than our ability to add 
successful men to our Agency or- 
ganizations. In the next decade, by 
doing the job the way it should be 
done, I am fully confident that we 
can double the number of successful 
men in our Agency organizations. 
Your Home Offices should and will 
give you every help but you are the 
men who will actually do the job. 


Before the Life Managers Association of 
Greater New York 
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HOLD THE LINE 


RACTICALLY all people who 
Pics newspapers or magazines 

are familiar with the campaign 
to keep prices down, sponsored by 
the insurance companies of America. 
This meritorious service, arranged 
by the Institute of Life Insurance in 
cooperation with the government, 
and paid for by the life companies, 
undoubtedly contributed substanti- 
ally to the prevention of runaway 
inflation. But the war is not over 
and the dangers of rapidly increas- 
ing prices are still with us. As a 
result, the Institute has inaugurated 
a new program. 

More than 100 American and 
Canadian life insurance companies 
doing business in the United States 
and representing 80% of the busi- 
ness, are sponsoring the new pro- 
gram. The principal objectives are: 
(1) to show the part life insurance 
plays in the social and economic life 
of the nation, both in war and peace ; 
(2) to help check inflation in two 
ways—by encouraging people to do 
voluntarily the things that will di- 
vert excess liquid funds into invest- 
ments and savings, such as War 
3onds and life insurance; to help 
create a greater willingness on the 
part of the people to accept such ac- 
tions as the government may take to 
retard inflation; and (3) to accom- 
plish this in a manner that reflects 
credit to the life insurance business. 
The copy for the advertisements has 
been lengthened. The famous 7 
points have been eliminated and the 
theme is “Keep Up the Fight 
Against Rising Prices” —i.e., Con- 
servation, 


A series of drawings of people 
with appropriate conversation gets 
the point of each advertisement over. 
The last block in each series con- 
tains the following words: “The fi- 
nancial health of America as a whole 
depends on the financial health of 


each individual. This in turn de- 
pends largely upon how well in- 
formed each individual is concern- 
ing the part he must play in the 
general economic picture for his own 
best interest and in the interest 
of his country. Recognizing this 
American life insurance companies 
are sponsoring this educational pro- 
gram as a public service to the 
68,000,000 owners of life insurance 
and to every American citizen.” 


In view of the outstanding wor 
done by agents in selling Bonds, ef 
cetera, the signature of the ads ha 
been enlarged: “Life  Insuraneg 
Companies in America and Thei 
Agents.” The first of the new ad 
is appearing in July in publication 
having an estimated circulation i 
excess of 33,000,000. This is the 


type of public service that will re 


‘ceive favorable commendation lon 


after it has appeared in print. 


TOTAL FIGURES 


OR the 200 “Recommended 

companies (including 6 “Quali 
fied” recommendations) listed | 
Best’s 1944 Chart of Recommende 
Life Insurance Companies, whic 
include over 96% of the busines 
and assets of all companies, tot 
figures are as follows: Admitte 
Assets, $39,458,937,000; Capital 
$178,172,000; Surplus and simila 
funds, $2,200,345,000; Net Reserve 
$31,142,958,000; Total Income, $7; 
109,395,000; Total Disbursements 
$4,346,034,000; Total Paid Policy 
holders, $2,583,458,000; — Deati 
Claims, $1,120,012,000; Insurane 
Written, $20,076,787 ,000 ; Insurane 
in Force, $143,499,313,000. 


CANADIAN INSURANCE 
OFFICERS 


Ac THE annual meeting of th 
Canadian Life Insurance Of 
cers Association held in Toronto! 
the early part of June, M. J. Smit 
President and General Manager | 
the Equitable Life Insurance Com 
pany of Canada, was elected Pres 
dent of the Association, Mr. Smt 
succeeds H. W. Manning, Vi 
President and Managing Director 
the Great-West Life. 

Other officers elected at the sam 
meeting were: J. D, Buchanan, Lo! 
don Life, lst Vice President ; E. | 
McDonald, Metropolitan Life, 2! 
Vice President and W. M. -\ndet 
son, North American Life Assu' 
ance, Honorary Treasurer. 

The Life Agency Officers sectt' 
of the Association will be headed } 
W. C. Laird, of the London Li! 
and the Advertisers section by J. ! 
Chandler, of the Sun Life. 
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ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
RESULTS FOR '43 SHOWN 


ag Aggregates and Averages 
for 1944 will show net premiums 
written of $338,528,450 on all 
classes of accident and health busi- 
ness by the companies reported upon 
in that volume, comprising almost 
all carriers transacting such busi- 
ness. The figure is divided $229,- 
114,553 for stock and $109,413,897 
for mutual companies, and the total 
is 17.4% greater than comparable 
1942 production. Underwriting gain 
was $17,376,961, or 7.8% of earned 
premiums, for stock companies, and 
$9,558,661, or 9.0%, for mutuals. 

Group accident and health showed 
alarge gain in volume and a wors- 
ened experience, with aggregate 
writings increasing from $96,163,- 
555 to $129,520,575. Loss ratios 
were considerably higher than in 
1942, 84.2% against 77.8% for stock 
companies, and 75.3% against 
65.0% for mutuals. However, low 
expense figures enabled both groups 
to report underwriting profits, the 
mutual gain of $4,525,711, or 
0.0% , exceeding relatively the gain 
on all accident and health business 
by such companies. For stock car- 
ners, the gain on group business 
was $346,508, or 0.4% of earned 
premiums. 


e5 
Admitted Liabili- 


Year 
1943 
1942 


1943 
1942 


ssets 
$126,961 
40,052 


26,420 
10,962 


7,875 
6,491 


61,306 
35,172 


Community Medical Care, 
Ine, New York, 1942 


ittup Health Co-op., Inc., 
New York, 1940 


Iedieal Expense Fund of 
Inec., Brooklyn, 1941 


‘estern New York Medical 
Plan, Ine., Buffalo, 1940... 


1943 
1942 
1943 
1942 
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BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
LABELING ORDERED 


SSESSMENT benefit associa- 
A\tions operating under the laws 
of Utah have been ordered by Com- 
missioner of Insurance Oscar W. 
Carlson to show conspicuously the 
words “Assessment Benefit Associa- 
tion” following the title in all cer- 
tificates, applications and advertising 
matter. The word “Mutual” is 
banned for use in connection with 
the designation “Assessment Benefit 
Association.”” Commissioner Carl- 
son’s order is effective July 17, 1944. 


COUNCIL FORMED FOR 
SECURITY STUDIES 


ERHARD HIRSCHFELD, 

formerly research director of 
the Insurance Economics Society of 
America has announced the forma- 
tion of Research Council for Eco- 
nomic Security, an independent re- 
search organization. Insurance 
Economics Society will be a sub- 
scriber to the services of the new 
council, which will make factual 
studies of problems directly or 
closely related to the problems of 
economic security in the United 
States. The new arrangement gives 
independent status to the society’s 
former extensive research activities, 
which had been carried on under the 
direction of Mr. Hirschfeld. 


MEDICAL CARE PLANS 
Sub- Total 
Net seription Cash 
Surplus Income Income 
$83,341 $141.240 $141,241 
36,675 7,072 47,072 


24,827 
12,168 


9,747 
5,905 


130,483 130,983 


"308 80,742 


otal 
Claims 
Paid 
$50,921 
1,329 


ties 
$43,620 
3,377 


11,658 
5,073 


3,881 
2,822 


58,019 
24,341 


6,674 
5,889 


3,284 
3,669 


~1,508 
10,831 


92,528 
50,499 


10,217 
9,787 


Disburse- 


Insurance Economics Society of 
America will continue its activities 
as an educational and public rela- 
tions group 


NEW AVIATION POLICY 


NEW aviation accident policy 

has been announced by Conti- 
nental Casualty Company, Chicago, 
which features level rates for prin- 
cipal sum amounts from $1,000 to 
$200,000, no increase in rates for 
flying outside the United States 
and Canada, and coverage of all 
who fly, passengers, pilots and in- 
structors. The policy is effective 
throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


MEDICAL CARE PLANS 


E present below comparative 

1943 and 1942 financial and 
operating figures of four medical 
expense indemnity plans operating 
in’ New York State. The figures in- 
dicate relatively good growth, al- 
though the scope of total operations 
remains limited. As previously re- 
ported, plans are in progress ‘for 
consolidation of Community Med- 
ical Care, Inc., (which is conducted 
in cooperation with Associated Hos- 
pital Service of New York) with 
Medical Expense Fund of New 
York, under the name of United 
Medical Services, Inc. 


Total Subscrip- 
tions 
Earned 
$130,185 

6,414 


23,793 
12,431 


Gain 
Losses Und. Exp. 
Incurred Incurred 
$59,221 $24,277 
3,029 6.707 


ments 
$54,311 
7,016 
77,062 
45,424 
8,834 
11,034 


104,833 
63,154 


13,378 
11,439 


3,64 
3,185 


65,405 


35,247 


8,304 
6,095 


2,404 


2,235 


119,152 


101,880 20,25 
78,103 2,13: 


53,802 12°13 


phe 





Future of Mortality—Continued 


in his talk he presented some inter- 
esting statistics bearing on mortal- 
ity in the armed forces. 

He also touched upon epidemic 
possibilities, admitting that in the 
midst of a great war, populations get 
stirred up and move about and in- 
crease the possibilities for an epi- 
demic outbreak. In this connection, 
he recalled the influenza epidemic of 
1918 in the midst of World War 
No. 1, when the crude death rate 
jumped to 18 per 1,000 from a level 


of between 13 and 14 per 1,000 
where it had been for the preceding 
seven years, 1911-1917. 

“Four hundred thousand more 
deaths were recorded in 1918 than 
in 1917, eight times as many as our 
total of combat deaths for the entire 
war,” he said. 

He said that in the minds of many 
people war epidemics are associated, 
and now we are in the midst of the 
greatest war of all time. 

“Conditions today in Europe are 
ripe for such outbreaks,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and the speed and ease of 


BUILDING 


Building a business or building a company is 
an extension of the principle of building men. 


The progress of the individual is a factor in the 


progress of the company he represents. With the 
Washington National it is a fundamental that 
promotions are made within the ranks. The men 
who carry the Washington National rate-book 
know that their success and advancement will 
be measured only by their ability and perform- 


ance. There are no ceilings on progress in the 


Washington National! 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
CHICAGO 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 


G. R. KENDALL, President 


J. F. RAMEY, Executive Vice President and Secretary 
CURTIS P. KENDALL, Executive Vice President 


Do Your Bit to Help Preserve Insurance As a Free Enterprise 
Join the Insurance Economics Society of America 
176 W. Adams St., Chicago 


present day transportation make vul- 
nerable almost every other part of 
the globe.” 


Post War 


Next he took up the possibilities 
of a post-war depression. He ad. 
mitted that despite all our post-war 
planning, such a depression is 4 


possibility. But, in this connection, 


he expressed the belief that ii such 
a depression does take place, lif 
insurance mortality probably will ne 
be so adversely affected as in the 
depression of the early 30's. In that 
depression it was the large risks 
that turned bad, but in recent year: 
the life companies have exercised 
more care in underwriting the larg 
amount risks. 

“To sum up,” he said, “the mor. 
tality outlook for the next twenty- 
five years appears favorable, but th 
immediate future may see a tem: 
porary rise.” 

Mr. Cruess said that in the prepa- 
ration of his very interesting an¢ 
timely paper he had been helped 
considerably by conversations with 
officers of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, notably Dr. Warren F 
Draper, Deputy Surgeon General 
and with members of the staff oi 
the Surgeon General of the Army 
“T wish to make public acknowledg: 
ment of their extremely helpful cor- 
tributions,” he said. 


Changing Mortality Causes 


Of special interest in his over-al 
discussion was the statistics as 1) 
the leading causes of death. For 
instance, in 1900 pneumonia ant 
influenza stood first with a rate o! 
202 per 100,000; in 1942 it wa 
down to 56, a drop of 75% approx 
mately and in sixth place as th 
cause of death. Tuberculosis, clos 
behind in second place in 1900 wit! 
a rate of 194, and in first place 
some of the ensuing years, in 194 
had dropped to 7th place with a rat 
of 43 or less than one-quarter of the 
1900 rate. 

Third in 1900 was diarrhea, et 
teritis, etc., with 143 per 100,000 
affecting principally children under 
2 years of age. Today it is far dow! 
the list with a rate of only 9, or one 
sixteenth that of 1900. 

But on the other side of the pic 
ture, diseases of the heart in fourt! 
place in 1900 with a rate of 137, 
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1942 was numerically first and the 
rate 295 per 100,000 has more than 
doubled. Cancer in 1900 killed only 
64 per 100,000 and was in eighth 
place, but 1942 found it second with 
arate of 122. In third place now is 
the group of intracranial lesions of 
vascular origin, preponderantly cere- 
bral hemorrhage and apoplexy. It 
was fifth in 1900. Nephritis, too, 
has moved up in importance, from 
sixth place to fourth place. 

“So today’s four leading causes 
of death (heart disease, cancer, cere- 
bral hemorrhage and apoplexy, 
nephritis) are conditions of older 
age and they account for more than 
half the total number of deaths,” 
Mr. Cruess said. 


Economic Status 


He cited some interesting statis- 
tics also to show how economic 
status affects the trend of mortality 
and that as living standards in the 
general mass of the public improves 
there is an accompanying decline in 
mortality. In this connection he 
stated that the more favorable mor- 
tality experience among the lives of 
ordinary life policyholders as com- 
pared with the experience of indus- 
trial policyholders is evidence of the 
effect of economic status on mor- 
tality. The report of the Registrar 
General of England and Wales, for 
the years 1930-32, included five 
groupings of occupations made ac- 
cording to social class, from Class I 
at the top for professional men and 
employers to Class V for unskilled 
workers at the other end of the 
scale. The mortality ratios among 
these civilians showed a regular in- 
crease as one goes down the social 
scale, being Class I, 87% standard 
mortality ratio (Standardized for 
age distribution.) ; Class II, 94% ; 
Class III, 97%; Class IV, 101%, 
and Class V, 112%. An American 
study by Jessamine S. Whitney, 
based on data of the 1930 U. S. 
Census, shows the same tendency as 
revealed in the British statistics, the 
figures for gainfully occupied males, 
15 to 64 years of age, being: All 
males, 8.70 per 1,000; professional 
men, 7.00; proprietors, managers 
and officials, 7.38; clerks and skilled 
workers, 7.40; agricultural workers, 
6.21; skilled workers and foremen, 
8.12; semi-skilled workers, 9.86 and 
unskilled workers, 13.10. 
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WE ARE A CO-OPERATIVE 


yyw we hear a great deal about ‘‘co-operatives”’ 
operating in many fields. Farmers’ co-opera- 
tives, consumers’ co-operatives, co-operative banks 


. all based on the sound principle of reducing 


ultimate consumer costs by group action. 


Mutual life insurance companies were among 


the earliest of the co-operatives. They were origi- 
nated and still function solely for the benefit of their 


members . 


. . that is, their policyholders. 


For one hundred years the State Mutual has 
been operating on the co-operative basis. No one 


profits from its operations except the policyholders 


themselves. 


State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
INCORPORATED 1844 


Strong with the Experience of 
One Hundred Successful Years 


Passing along to the progress of 
medical science, public health and 
sanitation in their relation to mor- 
tality trends, he went into some de- 
tail as to the “sulfa” drugs, penicil- 
lin, control of tuberculosis, the 
wiping out of which has now be- 
come a probability; public health 
measures, nutrition, etc. 


War Mortality 


He readily admitted that the pres- 
ent global war beclouds immediate 
prospects in any attempt to gauge 
current mortality trends. 


“This is our biggest war and we 
are putting into it the biggest Army 
and Navy in our history,” he said. 
“The planned full strength of the 
armed services is almost 114% mil- 
lion and with replacements will make 
up approximately 10% of the total 
population. Their influence on the 
general mortality will be greater than 
in any previous war. 

“Battle casualties are foremost in 
the minds of our people but there is 
very little we can say on this point. 
The experience thus far is not a 
satisfactory basis for future expecta- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Future of Mortality—Continued 


’ 


tions.”” He then quoted a statement 
of Secretary of War Stimson (N. Y. 
Times, April 18, 1944): “‘No 
human intelligence can tell the emer- 
gencies which are going to arise on 
any one of our battle fronts or the 
losses we are going to incur with 
the varying fortunes of war.’” 
“But we do know,” Mr. Cruess 
continued, “that the chances for 
survival of American _ soldiers 


With an Eye 
to the Horizon 


“Hopefully, every American home 
looks ahead to complete and final 
victory soon. Then will living take on 
a new meaning. 


“At that same time, the institution of 
life insurance will begin to play an 
even greater part in promoting security 
and encouraging progress. 
*‘Meanwhile, our company is pledged 
to carry on, working day and night 
servicing its own business, and cooper- 
ating with other agencies in achieving 
the immediate objective of winning 
the war. And simultaneously, each 
member of our organization remains 
vigilant so that he may fulfill all his 
personal wartime obligations to his 
country and to his neighbors. 


“It’s a big job with many problems!” 


THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 


Western Office: 
208 Platt Bidg. 


Portland, 
Ore. 


wounded in this war is nearly twice 
as great as in World War I. Only 
3.7% of American wounded have 
died, as compared with 6.1% during 
the last war.’”” He added that Major 
General Kirk, the Surgeon General 
of the Army, was quoted as attribut- 
ing “‘this record to prompt and 
proper surgery, the use of large 
quantities of blood plasma together 
with whole blood when needed, the 
use of sulfa drugs taken internally 
and used directly on wounds, ade- 
quate nursing care, and rapid trans- 
portation to the rear—With the es- 
tablishment of the present system 
of care and evacuation, the time be- 
tween the occurrence of an injury 
and first-aid care averages less than 
one hour. The time between injury 
and emergency surgery at an evacu- 
ation hospital or clearing station in 
which surgical teams are operating 
in less than 10 hours.’ ’ 

He said that as to mortality from 
disease among our fighting men he 
would recommend an excellent ar- 
ticle on “The Present State of the 
Army’s Health” by Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Simmons, Director of the Pre- 
ventive Medicine Division, Office of 
the Surgeon General, U. S. Army, 
which appears in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association of 
July 31, 1943. In his article, Gen- 
eral Simmons stated that for World 
War II the ratio of disease deaths 
to battle deaths is not yet available 
but the mortality rates from disease 
have thus far been remarkably low. 
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In the two previous years the 
Army’s death rate from disease had 
been only 0.6 per thousand or about 
15% of the rate for World War I 
after excluding deaths due from: the 
influenza epidemic. In each oi our 
other wars infectious diseases have 
produced more disability and ceath 
than have the injuries of battle; in 
the Mexican War seven times as 
many; in the Civil War twice as 
many; in the Spanish-American 
War seven times, and in World \Var 
I the losses were 58,000 from dis- 
eases and 50,000 deaths from battle 
wounds. As indicated the influenza 
epidemic caused most of the disease 
deaths. 

“Admittedly, the immediate mor- 
tality outlook is not favorable,” Mr. 
Cruess continued. “But as we were 
assembling the material that has just 
been presented to you, there grew 
upon us the conviction that there is 
ample justification for a feeling of 
optimism about the mortality pros- 
pects for the next 25 years. 


Medical Advancements 


“Think of the effects of only one 
or two of the recent miracles of 
medical science. In the short space 
of 5 years the pneumonia death rate 
has been cut in half, due to the 
newer treatments, principally with 
sulfa drugs. And now we have 
penicillin, another miracle of medical 
research, with hope for the conquer- 
ing of venereal diseases and other 
infections. What next? Nobody 
knows. But when we consider the 
tremendous amount of research 
work that is now going on and the 
fact that the best brains in the world 
are engaged in it, not only phys! 
cians and surgeons but physicists, 
chemists, public health experts, sa" 
tary engineers and _ organization: 
such as the U. S. Public Hea! 
Service, the Rockefeller Foundat 
the National Tuberculosis Associz 
tion, the American Heart Assoc: 
tion, the American Society for 
Control of Cancer, the Industri: 
Hygiene Foundation, the Nation: 
Research Council and others—whe 
we consider the extent of this eff 
is it unreasonable to expect 1 
miraculous developments that 1 
bring, almost overnight, cures 
preventive measures for some of ‘ 
major ills?” 
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HY RETIREMENT INCOME? 


HERE is only one sure way of 

making the utmost use of Social 
Security Benefits. Because they are 
not payable if a person continues to 
york in “covered” employment after 
and because they are not, of 
themselves, adequate to live on, ob- 
taining Retirement Income Insur- 
ance t) augment these benefits and 
thereby provide at least a basic liv- 
ig is the ideal solution. 

A truly great approach and excel- 
ent sales talk on the purchase of 
Ketirement Income may be found in 
the following recent report of the 
Social Security Board : 

Approximately 600,000 men and 
women past age 65 have refused to 
juit work to live on their Social Se- 
curity Benefits. 

In addition, 20,000 of those al- 
ready on pensions have written the 
joard to withdraw their names be- 
cause they have taken jobs in “cov- 
red” industries. 

Other thousands, while continuing 
to receive pensions, are taking jobs 
in agriculture and other fields not 
covered by the Social Security Act. 

So, while 790,000 persons were 
eligible for old age and survivors in- 
sirance, only about 288,000 are ac- 
tually receiving it. 

A further demonstration of the 
dire need for Retirement Income as 
ameans of supplementing Social Se- 
curity Benefits may be found in the 
lollowing statistics presented in a 
Teent issue of The Congressional 
Record : 

252.000 individuals past age 65 re- 
ceive a benefit of $23 per month. 

74,000 wives of pensioners, 65 
vears or over, receive an average of 
$12.25 monthly. 

25,000 widows over 65 receive 
$19.56 monthly. 


28.000 parents receive $20.16 per 
Month. 


age 65. 
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2,414,486 persons receiving aid 
under the state assistance program 
are paid an average of $23.59 each 
per month. 

How can these people possibly 
live on this income? Yet if they try 
to increase it through working and 
earning, they sacrifice their Social 
Security Benefits. 

You hold the answer to the ques- 
tion, “How can I retire and benefit 
from my own thrift and the Social 
Security Act?” Sell Retirement In- 
come.—Bankers National, 


x ** 


MAKING HIM THINK 


HERE’S an underwriter who 

hands his prospects a 3x 5 card 
printed like this: ° 

I years old. 

I am earning per year. 

1 have worked years. 

I have saved $ 

AM I SATISFIED? 

—Oregon Mutual. 


x 2 
LAPSED POLICY 


AM a lapsed policy . a lifeless 

piece of paper. Once I was a live 
contract the abiding place of 
hope, faith, security. Potentially, I 
was food, shelter, a new source of 
income to replace income destroyed 
by death or old age. I pulsated with 
strength and vitality. I had the 
power to support a family; to save 
a home; to discharge debts ; to edu- 
cate children; to provide the com- 
forts and a few of the luxuries of 
life. I was the means of guarantee- 
ing a certain sum at an uncertain 
time. I was a valued asset, imme- 
diately convertible into cash in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the call of 
death. 


“He whose life I insured received 
his final summons. Death called, 
and when the call came it found me 
lapsed and powerless. I heard the 
widow's gasp of surprise. I heard 
her heart-breaking cry of bitter dis- 
appointment. | heard the piteous 
sob of anguish as it fell from her 
lips. Her tears stained my crumpled 
form. Her hope ended in despair. 
Her faith was shattered into a thou- 
sand pieces. Her courage and 
strength forsook her. Her protec- 
tion was gone. 

“T am a lapsed policy. My life and 
power have departed. My creator, 
the insurance agent, was enthusiastic 
to create me but he neglected to save 
me. No home can I save. No debts 
can I pay. No widow can I support. 
No children can I educate. No com- 
forts, no luxuries can I provide. | 
am helpless and valueless. | am the 
tragedy of life insurance.”—Frank- 
lin Life. 

x k * 


THE DRAMATIC APPROACH 


ASTERING the art of the ap- 
proach has enabled one success- 
ful salesman in the West to go in 
on a prospect cold and inside of a 
few seconds have his attention firmly 


riveted. How he did it is recounted 
by Prentice-Hall. The salesman’s 
approach is built around a dollar bill. 
He approaches his prospect, pulls 
the dollar bill from his pocket, and 
exhibits it before the man’s eyes. 

“Do you have all of these you 
want?” he asks, putting on an en- 
gaging smile. 

“No,” replies the prospect. “Do 
you?” 

“T should say not,” is the honest 
reply. “Let’s talk about how both of 
us can get more.” 

“That sounds interesting. Shoot.” 

And the salesman has what he 
wants—attention.—Oregon Mutual. 
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This construction of the indictment as 
confined in its scope to a conspiracy to 
fix premium rates and otherwise restrain 
competition in the business of writing 
insurance contracts, and to monopolize 
that business—a construction requiring 
decision of the question whether that 
business is interstate commerce—is 
adopted by the Government. Its brief in 
this Court states the “questions pre- 
sented” as follows: 

“1. Whether the fire insurance business 
is in commerce. 

“2. Whether the fire insurance business 
is subject to the constitutional power of 
Congress to regulate commerce among 
the several states. 

“3. Whether, if so, the Sherman Act is 
violated by an agreement among fire in- 
surance companies to fix and maintain 
arbitrary and non-competitive rates and 
to monopolize trade and commerce in fire 
insurance, in part through boycotts di- 
rected at companies not part of the 
conspiracy and the agents and purchasers 
of insurance who deal with them.” 


Insurance Not Commerce, But 
Incidental Acts Subject to Federal 
Regulation 


The numerous and unvarying decisions 
of this Court that “insurance is not com- 
merce” have never denied that acts of 
interstate commerce may be incidental to 
the business of writing and performing 
contracts of insurance, or that those 


incidental acts are subject to the com- 
merce power. Our decisions on this sub- 
ject have uniformly rested on the ground 
that the formation of an insurance con- 
tract, even though it insures against risk 
of loss to property located in other states 
or moving in interstate commerce, is not 
interstate commerce, and that although 
the incidents of interstate communication 
and transportation which often attend the 
formation and performance of an insur- 
ance contract are interstate commerce, 
they do not serve to render the business 
of insurance itself interstate commerce. 
See Hooper v. California, 155 U. S. 648, 
655; W. Y. Life Ins. Co. v. Deer Lodge 
County, 231 U. S. 495, 508-9. 

If an insurance company in New York 
executes and delivers, either in that state 
or another, a policy insuring the owner 
of a building in New Jersey against loss 
by fire, no act of interstate commerce has 
occurred. True, if the owner comes to 
New York to procure the insurance or 
after delivery in New York carries the 
policy to New Jersey, or the company 
sends it there by mail or messenger, such 
would be acts of interstate commerce. 
Similarly if the owner pays the premiums 
by mail to the company in New York, 
or the company’s New Jersey agent sends 
the premiums to New York, or the com- 
pany in New York sends money to New 
Jersey on the occurrence of the loss in- 
sured against, acts of interstate commerce 
would occur. But the power of the Con- 
gress to regulate them is derived, not 
from its authority to regulate the business 
of insurance, but from its power to regu- 
late interstate communication and trans- 
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portation. And such incidental use of the 
facilities of interstate commerce does not 
render the insurance business itself inter. 
state commerce. Nor is the nature of q 
single insurance transaction or a few such 
transactions not involving interstate com- 
merce altered in that regard merely be. 
cause their number is multiplied. Th¢ 
power of Congress to regulate in terstate 
communication and transportativ n inci- 
dental to the insurance business is no 

any more or any less because the number 
of insurance transactions is great or small, 


* The Congressional power to regulate dos 


not extend to the formation and perform. 
ance of insurance contracts save only a 
the latter may affect communication and 
transportation which are interstate com- 
merce or may otherwise be found }y 
Congress to affect transactions of inter- 
state commerce. And even then, such 
effects on the commerce as do not involv 
restraints in competition in the ma rketing 
of goods and services are not within the 
reach of the Sherman Act. That such 
are the controlling principles has been 
fully recognized by this Court in the 
numerous cases which have held that the 
business of insurance is not commerce or 
as such subject to the commerce power 
See, for example, New York Life Ins 
Co. v. Deer Lodge County, supra, 508-9 

These principles are not peculiar t 
insurance contracts. They are equallj 
applicable to other types of contracts 
which relate to things or events in other 
states than that of their execution, but 
which do not contain any obligation t 
engage in any form of interstate con- 
merce. The parties to them are not en- 
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gaged in interstate commerce, for such 
commerce is not necessarily involved in 
or prerequisite to the formation of such 
contracts and they do not in their per- 
formance necessarily involve the doing of 
interstate business. The mere formation 
of a contract to sell and deliver cotton 
or coal or crude rubber is not in itself 
an interstate transaction and does not in- 
volve any act of interstate commerce be- 
cause cotton, coal and crude rubber are 
subjects of interstate or foreign com- 
merce, or because in fact performance 
of the contract may not be effected with- 
out some precedent or subsequent move- 
ment interstate of the commodities sold, 
or because fhere may be incidental use of 
the facilities of interstate commerce or 
transportation in the formation of the 
pane uu 7. & Leland v. Mobile 
County, 209 U. S. 405, 411-13; Western 
Live Stock = v. Bureau of Internal 
easy 303 U. S. 250, 253. Compare 
Dahnke-Walker Co. v. Bondurant, 257 
U. S. 282, 292. That the principle under- 
lying that conclusion is the same as that 
underlying the decisions of this Court 
that the business of insurance is not inter- 
state commerce, has been repeatedly rec- 
ognized and affirmed. Paul v. Virginia, 
8 Wall. 168, 183; Hooper v. California, 
155 U. S. 648, 654; Ware & Leland v. 
Mchile County, supra, 411; Engel v. 
O'Malley, 219 U. S. 128, 139; New York 
Life Ins. Co. v. Deer Lodge County, 
supra, 511-12; re stock Bros. v. Cur- 
tis Pub. Co., 252 U. 436, 443; Hill v. 
Wallace, 259 U.S. 44, ry Chicago Board 
f Trade v. Olsen, 262 U. S. 1, 32-3; 
Moore v. New York Cotton Exchange, 
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270 U. S. 593, 604; Western Livestock 
Co. v. Bureau of Internal Revenue, supra; 
and see Hopkins v. United States, 171 
U. S. 578, 588-9, 602. 


Universally Accepted View 


The conclusion that the business of 
writing insurance is not interstate com- 
merce could not rightly be otherwise un- 
less we were to depart from the uni- 
versally accepted view that the act of 
making any contract which does not stipu- 
late for the performance of an act or 
transaction of interstate commerce is not 
in itself interstate commerce. And _ this 
has been held to be true even though the 
contract be effected by exchange of com- 
munications across state lines, see New 
York Life Ins. Co. v. Cravens, 178 U. S. 
389, 400; Ware & Leland v. Mobile 
County, supra; New York Life Ins. Co. 
v. Deer Lodge County, supra, 509, a point 
which need not be considered here for 
the indictment makes no charge that the 
policies written by appellees are thus 
effected, but alleges only that they are 
“sold” by the defendants in certain named 
states. 

Undoubtedly contracts so entered into 
for the sale of commodities which move 
in interstate commerce may become the 
implements for restraints in marketing 
those commodities, and when so used may 
for that reason be within the Sherman 
Act, see Northern Securities Co. v. United 
States, 193 U. S. 197, 334, 338; United 
States v. Patten, supra, 543-4; Standard 
Oil Co. v. United States, 283 U. S. 163, 


Qualify to Represent the Amicable 


In Texas 


168-9. Compare Thames & es Ins. 
Co. v. United States, 237 U. S. 19. But 
it is quite another matter to say that the 
contracts are themselves interstate com- 
merce or that restraints in competition as 
to their terms or conditions are within 
the Sherman Act, in the absence of a 
showing that the purpose or effect is to 
restrain competition in the marketing of 
the goods or services to which the con- 
tracts relate. Compare Hill v. Wallace, 
supra, 69, with Chicago Baad of Trade 
v. Olsen, supra, 31-3; Blumenstock Bros. 
v. Curtis Pub. Co., supra, with Farmers’ 
Guide Co. v. Prairie Co., 293 U. S. 268; 
Moore v. Neu 1 York Cotton Exchange, 
supra, with U nited States v. Patten, 
supra. « 


In this respect insurance contracts do 
not in point of law stand on any different 
footing as regards the Sherman Act. If 
contracts of insurance are ine fact made 
the instruments of restraint in the mar- 
keting of goods and services in or affect- 
ing interstate commerce, they are not 
beyond the reach of the Sherman Act 
more than contracts for the sale of com- 
modities,—contracts which, not in them- 
selves interstate commerce, may neverthe- 
less be used as the means of its restraint. 
But since trade in articles of commerce 
is not the subject matter of contracts 
of insurance, it is evident that not only 
is the writing of insurance policies not 
interstate commerce but there is little 
scope for their use in restraining compe- 
tition in the marketing of goods and 
services in or affecting the commerce. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The contract of insurance makes no 
stipulation for the sale or delivery of 
commodities in interstate commerce or for 
any other interstate transaction. It pro- 
vides only for the payment of a sum of 
money in the event of the loss insured 
against and it is no necessary consequence 
of the alleged restraints on competition 
in fixing premiums, that interstate com- 
merce will be restrained. We have no 
occasion to consider the argument which 
the court below rejected, that the indict- 
ment charges that the conspiracy to fix 
premiums adversely affects interstate 
commerce because in some instances the 
commodities insured move across state 
lines, or because interstate communication 
and transportation are in some instances 
incidental to the business of issuing in- 
surance contracts. This is so both because, 
as we have said, we are bound by the 
District Court’s construction of the in- 
dictment, and, more importantly, because 
such effects on interstate commerce, as 
will presently appear, are not within the 
reach of the Sherman Act. 

The conclusion seems inescapable that 
the formation of insurance contracts, like 
many others, and the business of so do- 
ing, is not, without more, commerce within 
the protection of the commerce clause of 
the Constitution and thereby, in large 
measure, excluded from state control and 
regulation. See Hooper wv. California, 
supra, 655; New York Life Insurance Co. 
v. Deer Lodge County, supra. This con- 
clusion seems, upon analysis, not only 


correct on principle and in complete har- 
mony with the uniform rulings by which 
this Court has held that the formation of 
all types of contract which do not stip- 
ulate for the performance of acts of 
interstate commerce, are likewise not 
interstate commerce, but it has the sup- 
port of an unbroken line of decisions of 
this Court beginning with Paul v. Vir- 
ginia, seventy-five years ago, and extend- 
ing down to the present time. In 1913 
this Court was asked, on elaborate briefs 
and arguments, such as are now addressed 
to us, to overrule Paul v. Virginia, supra, 
and the many cases which have followed 
it. New York Life Insurance Co. v. Deer 
Lodge County, supra. See also New York 
Life Insurance Co. v. Cravens, supra. In 
the Deer Lodge case the mode of con- 
ducting the insurance business was almost 
identical with that alleged here (231 U.S. 
at 499-500) ; it was strenuously urged, as 
here, that by reason of the great size of 
insurance companies “modern life insur- 
ance had taken on essentially a national 
and international character” (231 U. S. 
at 507) ; and, as here, that the use of the 
mails incident to the formation of 
the contract and the interstate transmis- 
sion of premiums and the proceeds of the 
policies “constitute ‘a current of com- 
merce among the states’” (231 U. S. at 
509). All these arguments were rejected, 
and the business of insurance was held 
not to be interstate commerce, on the 
grounds which we have stated and think 
valid—but which the Government’s brief 
and the opinion of the Court in this case 
have failed to notice. 
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Sherman Act Not Violated by 
Rate Agreements 


If the business of entering into insur- 
ance contracts is not interstate commerce, 
it seems plain that agreements to fix pre- 
mium rates, or other restraints on com- 
petition in entering into such contracts, 
are not violations of the Sherman Act. 
As we have often had occasion to point 
out, the restraints prohibited by the Sher- 
man Act are of competition in the mar- 
keting of goods or services whenever the 
competition occurs in or affects interstate 
commerce in those goods or services. See 
Apex Hosiery Co. v. Leader, 310 VU. §, 
469, 495-501, and cases cited. The con- 
tract of insurance does not undertake to 
supply or market goods or services and 
there is no suggestion that policics of 
insurance when issued are articles of 
commerce or that after their issue they 
are sold in the market as such, or, if 
they were, that the formation of the con- 
tract would itself be interstate commerce. 
See Hooper v. California, supra; \ew 
York Life Ins. Co. v. Deer Lodge County, 
supra, 510; cf. Ware & Leland v. Mobile 
County, supra; Moore v. New York Cot- 
ton Exchange, supra. 

No more does the performance of an 
insurance contract involving the payment 
of premiums by the insured and the pay- 
ment of losses by the insurer involve the 
marketing of goods or services. The in- 
dictment here, as the District Court 
pointed out, charges restraints on compe- 
tition in fixing the terms and conditions 
of insurance contracts. And even if we 
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assume, although the 


District Court did 
not mention it, that the indictment also 

arges restraints on the performance of 
“= contracts, it is plain that such re- 
straints on the performance as well as 
the formation of the contracts cannot 
operate as restraints on competition in the 
marketing of goods or services. Such 
restraints are not within the purview of 
the Sherman Act. Compare a Club 
’. Na tional League, 259 U. 200, 209; 

nited Mine Workers v. Sreaee Coa., 

239 U.S. 344, 410-411; Blumenstock Bros. 
’. Curtis Pub. Co., supra; Moore v. New 
York ‘Catten Exchange, supra. The prac- 
tice of law is not commerce, nor, at least 
outside the District of Columbia, is it 
subject to the Sherman Act, and it does 
not become so because a law firm attracts 
clients from without the state or sends its 
members or juniors to other states to 
argue cases, or because its clients use the 
interstate mails to pay their fees. Federal 
Club v. National League, supra. 


Sherman Act Did Not Contemplate 
Regulation of Insurance 


It would be strange, indeed, if Con- 
gress, in adopting the Sherman Act in 
1890, more than twenty years after this 
Cour had supposedly settled the question, 
had considered that the business of insur- 
ance was interstate commerce or had con- 
templated that the Sherman Act was to 
apply to it. Nothing in its legislative 
history suggests that it was intended to 
apply to the business of insurance. The 
egisiative materials indicate that Con- 
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gress was_ primarily concerned with re- 
straints of competition in the marketing 
of goods sold in interstage commerce, 
which were clearly within the federal 
commerce power. And while the Act is 
not limited to restraints of commerce in 
physical goods, see, e. g., Atlantic Clean- 
ers and Dyers v. United States, 286 U.S. 
427, there is no reason to suppose that 
Congress intended the Act to apply to 
matters in which, under prevailing deci- 
sions of this Court, commerce was not 
involved. On the contrary the House 
committee, in reporting the bill which 
was adopted without change, declared: 
“No attempt is made to invade the legis- 
lative authority of the several States or 
even to occupy doubtful grounds. No 
system of laws can be devised by Con- 
gress alone which would effectually pro- 
tect the people of the United States 
against the evils and oppression of trusts 
and monopolies. Congress has no author- 
ity to deal, generally, with the subject 
within the States, and the States have no 
authority to legislate in respect to com- 
merce between the several States or with 
foreign nations.” 

In 1904 and again in 1905 President 
Roosevelt urged that the Congress care- 
fully consider “whether the power of the 
Bureau of Corporations cannot constitu- 
tionally be extended to cover interstate 
transactions in insurance.” The American 

3ar Association, executives of leading in- 
surance companies, and others, joined in 
the request. Numerous bills providing 
for federal regulation of various aspects 
of the insurance business were introduced 
between 1902 and 1906 but the judiciary 


committees of both House and Senate 
concluded that the regulation of the busi- 
ness of marine, fire and life insurance 
was beyond Congressional power. Sen. 
Rep. No. 4406, 59th Cong., Ist S$ 
H. R. Rep. No. 2491, 59th Cong., Ist 
Sess., 12-25. The House committee stated 
that “the question as to whether or not 
insurance is commerce has passed beyond 
the realm of argument, because the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
said many times for a great number of 
years that insurance is not commerce.” 
(p. 13.) 

And when in 1914, one year after the 
decision in New York Life Insurance Co. 
v. Deer Lodge County, supra, Congress 
by the Clayton Act, 38 Stat. 730, amended 
the Sherman Act and defined the term 
“commerce” as used in that Act, it gave 
no indication that it questioned or desired 
this Court to overrule the decision of the 
Deer Lodge case and those preceding it. 
On the contrary Mr. Webb, who was in 
charge of the bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, stated that “insurance com- 
panies are not reached as the Supreme 
Court has held that their contracts or 
policies are not interstate commerce.” 51 
Cong. Rec. 9390. 


ess. * 


Paul v. Virginia Followed for 
Seventy-Five Years 


This Court, throughout the seventy -five 
years since the decision of Paul v. Vir- 
ginia, has adhered to the view that the 
business of insurance is not interstate 

(Continued on the next page) 
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commerce. Such has ever since been the 
practical construction by the other 
branches of the Government of the appli- 
cation to insurance of the commerce 
clause and the Sherman Act. Long con 

tinued practical construction of the Con- 
stitution or a statute is of persuasive 
force in determining its meaning and 
proper application. Pocket Veto Case, 279 
U. S. 655, 688-90; Trade Commission v. 
Bunte Bros., 312 U. S. 349, 351-2 i 
States v. Cooper Corp., 312 u 600, 
6134. It is significant that in ee fifty 
years since the enactment of the Sherman 
Act the Government has not until now 
sought to apply it to the business of in- 
surance, and that Congress has continued 
to regard insurance as not constituting 
interstate commerce. Although often 
asked to do so it has repeatedly declined 
to pass legislation regulating the insur- 
ance business and to sponsor constitu- 
tional amendments subjecting it to Con- 
gressional control. 


Effects of Repudiation of 
Paul v. Virginia 


The decision now rendered repudiates 
this long continued and consistent con- 
struction of the commerce clause and the 
Sherman Act. We do not say that that 
is in itself a sufficient ground for declin- 
ing to join in the Court’s decision. This 
Court has never committed itself to any 
rule or policy that it will not “bow to 
the lessons of experience and the force 
of better reasoning” by overruling a mis- 


taken precedent. See cases collected in 
Justice Brandeis’s dissenting opinion in 
Burnet v. Coronado Oil & Gas Co., 285 
v. 8; 393, 406-9, notes 1-4, and in Smith 
v. Allwright, No. 51, decided April 3, 
1944, note 10. This is especially the case 
when the meaning of the Constitution is 
at issue and a mistaken construction is 
one which cannot be corrected by legis- 
lative action, 

To give blind adherence to a rule or 
policy that no decision of this Court is 
to be overruled would be itself to over- 
rule many decisions of the Court which 
do not accept that view. But the rule of 
stare decisis embodies a wise policy be- 
cause it is often more important that 
a rule of law be settled than that it be 
settled right. This is especially so where 
as here, Congress is not without regula- 
tory power. Cf. Penn Dairies v. Milk 
Control Comm'n, 318 U. S. 261, 271, 275. 

The question then is not whether an 
earlier decision should ever be overruled, 
but whether a particular decision ought 
to be. And before overruling a precedent 
in any case it is the duty of the Court to 
make certain that more harm will not be 
done in rejecting than in retaining a rule 
of even dubious validity. Compare Hel- 
vering v. Griffiths, 318 U. S. 371, 400-4. 

From what has been said it seems plain 
that our decisions that the business of 
insurance is not commerce are not un- 
sound in principle, and involve no incon- 
sistency or lack of harmony with ac- 
cepted doctrine. 

They place no field of activity beyond 
the control of both the national and state 
governments as did Hammer v. Dagenhart, 
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247 U. S. 251, overruled three years ago 
by a unanimous Court in United States 
v. Darby, 312 U. S. 100, 117. On the con- 
trary the ruling that insurance is not 
commerce, and is therefore unaffected by 
the restrictions which the commerce 
clause imposes on state legislation, re- 
moved the most serious obstacle to regula- 
tion of that business by the states, 
Through their plenary power over domes- 
tic and foreign corporations which are 
not engaged in interstate commerce, the 
states have developed extensive and effec- 
tive systems of regulation of the insur- 
ance business, often solving regulatory 
problems of a local character with which 
it would be impractical or difficult for 
Congress to deal through the exercise of 
the commerce power. And in view of the 
broad powers of the federal government 
to regulate matters which, though not 
themselves commerce, nevertheless affect 
interstate commerce, Wickard v. Filburn 
317 U. S. 111; Polish Insurance Co. 7 
Labor Board, supra, there can be no doubt 
of the power of Congress if it so desires 
to regulate many aspects of the insurance 
business mentioned in this indictment. 
But the immediate and only practical 
effect of the decision now rendered is to 
withdraw from the states, in large meas- 
ure, the regulation of insurance and to 
confer it on the national government, 
which has adopted no legislative policy 
and evolved no scheme of regulation with 
respect to the business of insurance. Con- 
gress having taken no action, the present 
decision substitutes, for the varied and 
detailed state regulation developed over 
a period of years, the limited aim and 
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In 1944 occurs the 300th anniversary of the birth of 


founder of Pennsylvania and of Phila 


William Penn was a man so quiet in his instincts 
that many think of him as not colorful, 
Quakerism dominated his life line he had many other 
interest. 
of English and American history. 

A wealthy aristocrat, he cast his lot with persecuted 
people and suffered many hard blows of fate including 
imprisonment and impoverishment. 

He was a great leader of religious freedom, not onls 
because he preached it but because he achieved a prac 
tical solution to the problem. 
ideals and ideas far ahead of his day, 
rialization of those ideals made him the greatest Eng 
lish colonizer of the century. 

So profound has been Penn’s influence upon English 
and American history that rather than say he was born 


it could be said that there have been 
300 years of William Penn. 
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PROFITABLE 


Popular alike with employer and employee 
is our packaged Life, Accident and Health 
Salary Deduction Plan, newest addition to 


our sales kit. 


“Profitable” 


plan yet designed”. 


It opens a fresh field of sales and is the real 


McCoy for building income. 


Operating in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 
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indefinite command of the Sherman Act 
for the suppression of restraints on com- 
tition in the marketing of goods and 
services in or affecting interstate com- 
merce, to be applied by the courts to the 
insurance business as best they may. 

In the years since this Court’s pro- 
nouncement that insurance is not com- 

-e came to be regarded as settled con- 
stitutional doctrine, vast efforts have gone 
into the development of schemes of state 
regulation and into the organization of 
the insurance business in conformity to 
such regulatory requirements. Vast 
amounts of capital have been invested in 
the business in reliance on the permanence 
of the existing system of state regulation. 
How far that system is now supplanted 
isnot, and in the nature of things could 
not well be, explained in the Court's 
opinion. The Government admits that 
statutes of at least five states will be 
invalidated by the decision as in conflict 
with the Sherman Act, and the argument 
in this Court reveals serious doubt 
whether many others may not also be in- 
consistent with that Act. The extent to 
which still other state statutes will now 
be invalidated as in conflict with the 
commerce clause has not been explored 
any detail in the briefs and argument 
or in the Court’s opinion. 

Ceriainly there cannot but be serious 
oubt as to the validity of state taxes 
which may now be thought to discriminate 
against the interstate commerce, cf. Phila- 
delphia Fire Association v. New York, 
119 U. S. 110; or the extent to which 
conditions may be imposed on the right 
of insurance companies to do business 
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WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
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within a state; or in general the extent 
to which the state may regulate what- 
ever aspects of the business are now for 
the first time to be regarded as interstate 
commerce. While this Court no longer 
adheres to the inflexible rule that a state 
cannot in some measure regulate inter- 
state commerce, the application of the 
test presently applied requires “a con- 
sideration of all the relevant facts and 
circumstances” in order to determine 
whether the matter is an appropriate one 
for local regulation and whether the 
regulation does not unduly burden inter- 
state commerce, Parker v. Brown, 317 
U. S. 341, 362—a determination which 
can only be made upon a case-to-case 
basis. Only time and costly experience 
can give the answers. 

Congress made the choice against so 
drastic a change when in 1906 it réjected 
the proposals to assume national control 
over the insurance business. The report 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary 
pointed out that “all of the evils and 
wrongs complained of are subject to the 
exclusive regulation of State legislative 
power” and added: “assuming that Con- 
gress declares that insurance is commerce 
and the Supreme Court holds the legisla- 
tion constitutional, how much could Con- 
gress regulate, and what effect would such 
legislation have? It would disturb the 
very substructure of government by pre- 
cipitating a violent conflict between the 
police power of the States and the power 
of Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce. To uphold the Federal power 
would be to extinguish the police power 
of the State by the legislation of Con- 


In other words, 
corporations into the 
and have the entire regulating 
power.” H.R. Rep. No. 2491, 59th Cong., 
Ist Sess., 13, 15-16. See id. 18. 

Had Congress chosen to legislate for 
such parts of the insurance business as 
could be found to affect interstate com- 
merce, whether by making the Sherman 
Act applicable to them or by regulation 
in some other form, it could have re- 
solved many of these questions of conflict 
between federal and state regulation. But 
this Court can decide only the questions 
before it in particular cases 


gress. 
admit 
States 


would 
respective 


Congress 


Years of Litigation, Legislation and 
Uncertainty Confronting Insurarice 
Business 


Its action in now overturning the prece- 
dents of seventy-five years governing a 
business of such volume and of such wide 
ramifications, cannot fail to be the occa- 
sion for loosing a flood of litigation and 
of legislation, state and national, in order 
to establish a new boundary between 
state and national power, raising ques- 
tions which cannot be answered for years 
to come, during which a great business 
and the regulatory officers of every state 
must be harassed by all the doubts and 
difficulties inseparable from a realignment 
of the distribution of power in our federal 
system. These considerations might well 
stay a reversal of long established doc- 
trine which promises so little of ad- 
vantage and so much of harm. For me 
these considerations are controlling. 

The judgment should be affirmed. 











Tropical Medicine—Continued 


counties of the country had a death 
rate of 25 or more per 100,000. The 
causes of this decrease were: 
(1) Extensive scientific drainage ; 
(2) the use of oil and Paris green 
to prevent the breeding of mos- 
quitoes; (3) better screening of 
homes, particularly of the tenant 
class; (4) increased use of spray- 


guns containing light petroleum 
products and pyrethrum against 


adult mosquitoes in the home; (5) 
better laboratory diagnosis and more 
complete treatment, and (6) last 
but not least, better nutrition of the 
poorer classes. 

Dr. Faust stated that during the 
past three years intensive coopera- 
tion projects in malarious areas be- 
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tween the military posts working 
from the inside and the combined 


forces of the U. S. Public Health 
Service and State health agencies 
working outside these posts, have 
greatly reduced the hazards of ma- 


laria to the armed 


Yellow Fever 


forces 
Continental United States. 


in the 


Yellow fever was first reported 
from the Western Hemisphere from 
the West Indies in 1635 and was 
probably imported from Africa with 


Dr. 


3oston, 


negro slaves, 
reached 


Faust 
Philadelphia and 


said. It 


Charleston between 1691 and 1693 
but was not authentically recorded 
from New Orleans until 1796, when 
it apparently arrived from Bermuda. 
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To be exact, over thirty-nine years. We 
refer to the progress story “Anico” has 


“Men of Anico” feel secure on this score 
because they know they have a cooperative 
and understanding home office . . . know 
that this success story will continue: 
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The 1793 epidemic in Phila ielphia 
took a death toll of 7.3 per ce 
the population ; that of 1853 in New 
Orleans, 5 per cent. Of all the diag 
nosed cases approximately 50 pe 
cent died. The major source of in 
fection for this disease was fron 
near-by Havana, Cuba, although ; 
frequently was brought in by ship 
from various parts of . Northen 
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Antilles. De 
In touching on the historic wor Vitus 
to control this disease, Dr. Fausf CoM? 
said: “The epochal work in Cuba tre’ 
of the U. S. Army Commission state: 
directed by Walter Reed, is so well the 
known that it needs only passing great 
mention. Following the prooi of th Unit 
Aedes aegypti-transmission of yelfgj ™ ! 
low fever by this valiant group in publi 
1900, an epidemic occurred in Nev phys 
Orleans in 1905. It broke out ing dem 
May but was not officially recognize(f Wer 
until July 12, due to the fact that tat: 
it had been diagnosed as ‘dengue 186 
in Havana, the port from which ig 18% 
had come to New Orleans. Thefff thro 
epidemic was restricted in the city tcul 
almost exclusively to a group oig intl 
Italian immigrants, with 12.4 per He: 
cent death among the diagnosed ™ t 
patients. It was brought under con-§j twe 
trol by Dr. J. H. White, of the U.S E 
Public Health and Marine Hospital vers 
service, in cooperation with localf cro 
health authorities and was stampe(f tere 
out by October.” The disease rarely foll 
if ever survives the frosts of winter his 
Although a very few isolated cases also 
were reported in 1906 and 1907 11 imn 
Gulf ports, no epidemic has subse-¥j the 
quently developed in the UnitedjM eral 
States. The last cases in Mexicof tur 
occurred in Vera Cruz in 1925. Inj den 
1930 there were outbreaks o! thefj wh 
disease in urban centers of Jirazilf 182 
and other countries of Northern am 
South America. In Brazil the task hal 
of control was undertaken by thegj Ph 
Federal Department of Healiii inf der 
conjunction with the Rocke eller am 
Foundation. dis 
Because of the potential danger Pa 
of yellow fever being introduce« int bre 
the United States on fast passenger 2 
or cargo airplanes coming in ‘ron lea 
infected foci in tropical Africa orf YI 
Northern South America, :heseff |8 
planes are subjected to disin esta 
tion at the airport of entry. Y the ab 
possibility of an exposed individual Cl 
arriving in this country during the A 
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incuation period of the disease pro- 
vides an uncontrolled hazard so long 
as the types of mosquitoes that carry 
this disease’s germs breed in the 
South Atlantic and Gulf Coast cities. 
The ideal safeguard against yellow 
fever in the cities, of course, would 
be eradication of Aedes aegypti from 
the entire area, Dr. Faust said. 


Other Fevers 


Dengue or breakbone fever is a 
virus disease which is temporarily 
completely disabling in its effects but 
rarely produces death, Dr. Faust 
stated. It is usually transmitted by 
the yellow fever mosquito. The first 
great epidemic of this disease in the 
United States was at Philadelphia 
in 1780 and it received adequate 
publicity from the distinguished 
physician, Benjamin Rush. Epi- 
demics of considerable proportions 
were reported for the Southern 
States during 1826-1828, 1849- 
1860, 1873-1876, 1880 and 1896- 
1898 (New Orleans), in 1922 
throughout the entire South but par- 
ticularly along the Gulf and in 1934 
in the area Miami to Montgomery. 
He added that dengue possibly exists 
in the South in a latent form be- 
tween epidemics. 


Epidemic and murine typhus fe- 
vers, which are caused by certain mi- 
croorganisms called rickettsias, en- 
tered the United States from Mexico 
following the invasion of Cortez and 
his conquistadores in 1526, It was 
also introduced by Irish and Polish 
immigrants into the port cities of 
the Atlantic and Gulf Coast on sev- 
eral occasions during the 19th cen- 
tury. Boston had a city-wide epi- 
demic from this disease in 1816, 
while in New York during 1818, 
1825 and 1827 the disease developed 
among its crowded tenement in- 
habitants and in Bellevue prison. 
Philadelphia had a poorhouse epi- 
demic in 1820, and in 1836 and 1847 
among its wretchedly poor but the 
disease later spread to the greater 
part of the city. Buffalo had an out- 
break that started in 1850 and did 
not run out until 1852. New Or- 
leans had its first recorded epidemic 
typhus in 1843 and from 1847 to 
1853 contacts arriving from Ireland 
and Mexico were responsible for 
about 1,200 cases annually in the 
Charity Hospital in New Orleans. 
After 1856 typhus became sporadic 
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in New Orleans and apparently it 
died out in 1886. The last outbreak 
of louse-borne typhus in the United 
States occurred among the Navajo 
Indians on the San Juan Reserva- 
tion of New Mexico during 1920- 
1924. Today epidemic typhus is not 
known to exist in this country ex- 
cept for a few cases of Brill’s dis- 
ease (a mild recrudescent form) in 
Eastern European residents of New 
York and New England. 

For American military or civilian 
personnel likely to come in contact 
with louse-infected groups outside 


of the United States, vaccination is 
now routinely required. Adequate 
delousing processes for body, cloth- 
ing, etc., are also being required. 
Murine typhus is enzootic in do- 
mestic rats and is transmitted to 
man by the tropical rat flea. The 
disease was first recognized in this 
country in 1926, along the South- 
eastern Atlantic Seaboard. The num- 
ber of cases increased rapidly from 
1929 to 1941, with more than 20,000 
officially diagnosed and_ probably 
more than 100,000 actual cases. The 
(Continued on the next page) 





Tropical Medicine—Continued 


infection worked inland from port 
cities due to rat infestation of gran- 
aries and food stores in the cities 
and rice and peanut growing fields 
in the country. The distribution to- 
day is extensive throughout the 
Southeastern States and Texas. 
Only 2 per cent of the infected area 
lies north of Tennessee, while 80 
per cent is confined to the deep 
south. Murine typhus while con- 
siderably less severe than epidemic 
typhus, with a low death rate in 
persons under 60 years, it is tem- 
porarily very disabling and requires 
a iong period of convalescence. The 
only known control is destruction of 
the rats. 


Typhus and Plagues 


Tick typhus, or as it is commonly 
called, Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever, is a close relative of epidemic 
and murine typhus. It is transmitted 
by the Rocky Mountain wood tick, 
the Lone Star tick and the Eastern 
dog tick. It was first reported from 
the Bitter Root Valley of Montana 
in 1890 and from the Snake River 





Valley, Idaho, in 1893. In 1930 the 
Eastern variety was recognized and 
today the disease is coextensive with 
the United States and adjacent 
Western Canada. It has also been 
reported in Mexico, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, the Mediterranean 
basin, East Central and South Af- 
rica and India. The mortality from 
the disease varies from 5 to 90 per 
cent, depending on the virulence of 
the particular strain and the sus- 
ceptibility of the victim. Yearly 
vaccination of persons liable to be- 
come tick-infected in endemic areas 
is the best control measure. 

Dr. Faust said that while already 
several hundred American troops in 
the Australia-New Guinea area have 
contracted scrub typhus, an infec- 
tion transmitted by a red mite and 
some have died, it does not seem 
probable the disease will be brought 
to this country by returning troops. 

Bubonic plague, noted first in 
Hong Kong in 1894 after an over- 
land journey from its endemic focus 
in Yunnan Province, Southwestern 
China, has traveled the sea lanes to 
various parts of the world. It is a 
rat-borne disease but it has also been 
found in ground squirrels in Cali- 


‘ 


fornia. From time to time cases of 
plague have been reported from 
various parts of the United States, 
particularly in the seaport cities, 
with a total of 484 cases and 308 
deaths in the human population, but 
since 1924 there have been only 16 
cases with seven deaths resulting 
from contact with the sylvatic va- 
riety of the disease. 

India is the home of cholera and 
from India, throughout the cen- 
turies, by land and water routes, the 
disease has spread to a large part of 
the world. The Western Hemi- 
sphere escaped until the Second 
Pandemic of 1826-1837. It came to 
Quebec in April 1832, via Europe 
and the British Isles, and from there 
it spread to New York and through 
the Great Lakes and down the Mis- 
sissippt River to New Orleans. It 
also reached New York directly 
from England and spread along the 
Atlantic Coast from Boston to 
Charleston. In that sweep it caused 
2,200 deaths in Quebec, 1,943 in 
Montreal, 2,000 to 3,000 in New 
York, 500 in Washington, 10,000 
in Havana (10 per cent of the popu- 
lation) and in New Orleans, 8,000 
(14.7 per cent of the population ). 
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The Third Pandemic (1846- 
1863) passed from India via Russia 
to Europe and later to this country. 
New Orleans had 1,448 deaths in 
1850, 430 in 1851, 1,320 in 1852, 
585 in 1853 and 8,831 in 1855. St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Sandusky, Ohio, 
and Chicago also were affected and 
later the disease moved westward 
via the Missouri and Platte Rivers, 
thence to Sacramento. 

Dr. Faust revealed that the last 
cholera pandemic originated in In- 
dia, probably in 1868, it reached 
Kiev in 1869 and German ports in 
1871. It was brought to New Or- 
leans in February, 1873. In that city 
it produced only a minor epidemic 
with relatively few deaths, but was 
spread extensively throughout Lou- 
isiana. It later spread to other sec- 
tions of the South, Middle West, 
Western Virginia, West Virginia 
and the Dakotas. With subsidence 
of that wave, cholera died out in the 
United States and has never re- 
turned, Dr. Faust stated. 

Touching on leprosy, Dr. Faust 
said that in years past there were 
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several cases of this disease in the 
United States but such cases today 
are indeed rare. 


Conclusions 


In conclusion, Dr. Faust stressed 
that while since the days of the 
earliest settlers in this country there 
have been many diseases of the white 
man, the Negro and the Asiatic 
which have become epidemic, en- 
demic or hyperendemic in this coun- 
try, a large portion of these diseases 
have been brought under effective 
control by public health measures, 
including quarantine regulations, 
therapy, immunization, clean water 
and food supplies, sanitary disposal 
of human excreta, and education of 
the human population to better per- 
sonal hygiene. Malaria has de- 
creased to a relatively minor public 
health problem and yellow fever has 
not invaded our shores since 1905, 
while louse-borne typhus fever and 
cholera have long since been for- 
gotten as autochthonous diseases. 





“Amebiasis and_ shigellosis are 
widely distributed, although in less 
dramatic form than they exhibited 
several decades ago,” he continued, 
“and hookworm disease is still of 
some importance in rural areas in 
the South. Meanwhile murine ty- 
phus, tick-borne spotted fever and 
to a lesser extent sylvatic plague 
have developed into problems of 
major public health importance, and 
diseases being contracted by Amer- 
ican military forces in tropical war 
areas, such as malaria, filariasis and 
the dysenteries, are already provid- 
ing potential dangers to our popula- 
tion. The Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans have never been ‘walls of 
safety’ insofar as disease is con- 
cerned. Once again special internal 
safe-guards must be provided to 
insure against these new liabilities.” 


UNPREPARED 


MAN’S widow is unprepared 
to live if he has been unpre- 
pared to die.—Standard Flashes. 
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stretch across state 
lines constitute “Commerce among the 
several states’ so as to make them sub- 
ject to regulation by Congress under the 
Commerce Clause? Since it is our con- 
clusion that the Sherman Act was in- 
tended to apply to the fire insurance 
business we shall, for convenience of 
discussion, first consider the latter ques- 
tion, 


transactions which 


What Is Commerce? 


Ordinarily courts do not construe words 
used in the Constitution so as to give 
them a meaning more narrow than one 
which they had in the common parlance 
of the times in which the Constitution 
was written. To hold that the word 
“commerce” as used in the Commerce 
Clause does not include a business such 
as insurance would do just that. What- 
ever other meanings “commerce” may 
have included in 1787, the dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, and other books of the 
period show that it included trade: busi- 
nesses in which persons bought and sold, 
bargé 1ined and contracted. And this mean- 
ing has persisted to modern times. Surely, 
therefore, a heavy burden is on him who 
asserts that the plenary power which the 
Commerce Clause grants to Congress to 
regulate “Commerce among the several 
States” does not include the power to 
regulate trading in insurance to the same 
extent that it includes power to regulate 
other trades or businesses conducted 
across state lines. 





The modern insurance business holds a 
commanding position in the 
commerce of our nation. 


sale of contracts of 


States. 


annual revenue 


Magnitude of Insurance Business 


Built upon the 
indemnity, it has 
become one of the largest and most im- 
portant branches of commerce. 
assets exceed $37,000,000,000, or the ap- 
proximate equivalent of the value of all 
farm lands and buildings in the United 
Its annual premium receipts ex- 
ceed $6,000,000,000, more than the average 
of the United 
States Government during the last decade. 
Included in the labor force of insurance 
are 524,000 experienced workers, almost 


receipts 


trade and cies become payable, 
policyholders reside. 

The result is a 
visible stream of 
states composed of 
miums, 


Its total 
munications which are 
tracts. 


a single company 





checks and 
flow back to the many states where the 


continuous and 
intercourse amo! 
collections 

payments of policy obligations. 
and the countless documents anc 
essential 
negotiation and execution of poli 


miums collected from policyholders jp 
every part of the United States fk 


V into 
these companies for investment. 


\s poli- 
drafts 


_indi- 
g the 
pre- 


com- 
to the 

con- 
Individual policyholders living in 
many different states who own policies in 
have their separate 
interests blended in one assembled 


fund 
as many as seek their livings in coal Of assets upon which all are equally 
mining or automobile manufacturing. dependent for payment of their policies 
Perhaps no modern commercial enterprise The decisions which that company 
directly affects so many persons in all makes at its home office—the risks it 


walks of life as does the insurance busi- 
Insurance touches the home, 
family, and the occupation or the business 
person 
This business is not separated 
into 48 distinct territorial compartments 
isolation 
Inte rrelationship, inte rdependence, 
activities in 
states in which they operate are practical 
aspects of the insurance companies’ meth- 


ness. 


of almost every 
States. 


which function in 
other. 
and integration otf 


ods of doing business. 


Concentration of Insurance Business 


A large share of the insurance business 
is concentrated in a comparatively 
for the most part, in 
centers of 


companies located, 
the financial 


the 


the vestments it makes, 


where the home office 


located. 


in the United 


from each 


all the 


That the fire insurance 


Operations of S. E. U. A. 


insures, the premiums it charges, the in- 
the losses it 
concern not just the people of the state 
happens to be 
They concern people livi: 
beyond the boundaries of that state 


pays— 


far 


transactions 
alleged to have been restrained and mo- 


nopolized by appellees fit the above de- 


trade is shown by 


East. Pre- in which the S. E. U. A. 


us. Of the nearly 200 ecgererd 
1 panies, chartered in various 
few foreign countries, only 18 


scribed pattern of the national insurance 
the indictment before 
com- 
and 
me tint ained 
their home offices in one of the six states 


operated ; and 





























































































































































































































eAmerica’s 
Distinctive 
Hotel 





Chosen by 121 Insurance Organizations as their meet- 


ing place—many returning again an 


true "Mecca" for the Insurance Fraternity . . . Where 


& 
W. M. Dewey, President. 


EDGEWATER BEACH 


HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


you'll always meet your friends and associates. 


P. J. Weber, Res. Manager. 


5300 Block Sheridan Road. CHICAGO. 
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Wanted 
General Agents 


Permanent general agency contracts are avail- 


able with The Ohio National at: 


@ Portland, Oregon 
@ Wichita, Kansas 
@ Newark, Ohio 


@ Houston, Texas 


@ Zanesville, Ohio 





Attractive, permanent openings are also avail- 
able to soliciting agents in various localities. 


Write Ray Hodges, Superintendent of Agencies 


at our Home Office today. 


THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


@ Hutchinson, Kansas 
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We can help realize the hopes and ambitions of those who believe that 
it is possible to have what they want,—if they want it sincerely and strongly 


enough. 





An aggressive, growing company offering a complete line of life insur- 
ance contracts and constructive opportunities to career men. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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127 had headquarters in either New York, 
Pennsylvania, or Connecticut. During the 
yeriod 1931-1941 a total of $488,000,000 
npremiums was collected by local agents 
nthe six states, most of which was trans- 
home offices in other states ; 
while during the same period $215,000,- 
(00 in losses was paid by checks or drafts 
sent from the home offices to the com- 
panies’ local agents for delivery to the 
policyholders. Local agents solicited 
prospects, utilized policy forms sent from 
home offices, and made regular reports 
0 their companies by mail, telephone or 
eegraph, Special travelling agents super- 
vised local operations. The insurance sold 
by members of S. E. U. A. covered not 
nly all kinds of fixed local properties, 
but also such properties as steamboats, 
tugs, ferries, shipyards, warehouses, ter- 
minals, trucks, busses, railroad equipment 
and rolling stock, and movable goods of 
l type s carried in interstate and foreign 
commerce by every media of transporta- 
tion. 
Despite all of this, despite the fact that 
most persons, speaking from common 
knowledge, would instantly say that of 
ourse such a business is engaged in 
trade and commerce, the District Court 
felt compelled by decisions of this Court 
) conclude that the insurance business 
an never be trade or commerce within 
he meaning of the Commerce Clause. 
nust therefore consider these deci- 


Decisions Approving Paul v. Virginia 


In 1869 this Court held, in sustaining 
a statute of Virginia which regulated 
loreign insurance companies, that the 
Statute did not offend the Commerce 
Clause because “issuing a policy of in- 
‘lrance is not a transaction of commerce.” 
Paul v. Virginia, 8 Wall. 168, 183. Since 
Men, n similar cases, this statement has 
ken repeated, and has been broadened. 
! oper wv. California, 155 U. S. 648, 

, decided in 1895, the Paul state- 
ment was reaffirmed, and the Court added 
lat, “The business of insurance is not 
commerce.” In 1913 the New York Life 
‘nstrance Company, protesting against a 
Montana tax, challenged these broad 
Statements, strongly urging that its busi- 
Ness, at least, was so conducted as to be 


ULY 1, 1944 


engaged in interstate commerce. But the 
Court again approved the Pau! statement 
and held against the company, saying 
that 
merce at all, 
Vew York 
Deer Lodge 
504, 510. 

In all 


“contracts of insurance are not com- 
nor interstate.” 
Company 7 
S. 495, 503- 


neither 
lafe 
County, 


state 
Insurance 
za U. 
cases in which the Court has 
made the statement that “the business of 
insuratice 1s not commerce,” its attention 
was focused on the validity of state stat- 
utes—the extent to which the Commerce 
Clause automatically deprived states of 
the power to regulate the insurance busi- 
ness. Since Congress had at no time 
attempted to control the insurance busi- 
ness, invalidation of the state statutes 
would practically have been equivalent to 
granting insurance companies engaged in 
interstate activities a blanket license to 
operate without legal restraint. As early 
as 1866 the insurance trade, though still 
in its infancy, was subject to widespread 
abuses. To meet the imperative need for 
correction of these abuses the various 
state legislatures, including that of Vir- 
ginia, passed regulatory legislation. Paul 
v. Virginia upheld one of Virginia’s 
statutes. To uphold insurance laws of 
other states, including tax laws, Paul 
Virginia’s generalization and reasoning 
have been consistently adhered to. 


Congressional Power Paramount 


Today, however, we are asked to apply 
this reasoning, not to uphold another 
state law, but to strike down an Act of 
Congress which was intended to regulate 
certain aspects of the methods by which 
interstate insurance companies do_ busi- 
ness; and, in so doing, to narrow the 
scope of the federal power to regulate 
the activities of a great business carried 
on back and forth across state lines. But 
past decisions of this Court emphasize 
that legal formulae devised to uphold state 
power cannot uncritically be accepted as 
trustworthy guides to determine Congres- 
sional power under the Commerce Clause. 
Furthermore, the reasons given in support 
of the generalization that “the business of 
insurance is not commerce” and can never 
be conducted so as to constitute “Com- 
merce among the States” are inconsistent 
with many decisions of this Court which 


regulating 
Commerce 


have upheld federal statutes 
interstate commerce under the 
Clause. 


Intangibles Subject to Regulation 


One reason advanced for the rule in 
the Paul case has been that insurance 
policies “are not commodities to be 
shipped or forwarded from one State to 
another.” But both before and since Paul 
v. Virginia this Court has held that Con- 
gress can regulate traffic though it consist 
of intangibles. 

Another reason much stressed has been 
that insurance policies are mere personal 
contracts subject to the laws of the stat 
where executed. But this reason 
upon a distinction between what has been 
called “local” and what “interstate,” a 
type of mechanical criterion which this 
Court has not deemed co re in the 
measurement of federal power. Wick 
ard v. Filburn, 317 U. TL. 119-120: 
oad a Vv. Brown, 317 U. ‘ 341, 360. Wi 
may grant that a contract of insurance, 
considered as a thing apart from negotia 
tion and execution, does not itself con 
stitute interstate commerce. Cf. Hall v. 
Geiger-Jones Co., 242 U. S. 539, 557-558. 
But it does not follow from this that the 
Court is powerless to examine the entir¢ 
transaction, of which that contract is but 
a part, in order to determine whether 
there may be a chain of events which bx 
comes interstate commerce. Only by 
treating the Congressional power over 
commerce among the states as a “techni 
cal legal conception” rather than as a 
“practical one, drawn from the course of 
business” could such a conclusion be 
reached. Swift and Company v. United 
States, 196 U. S. 375, 398. In short, a 
nationwide business is not deprived of 
its interstate character merely because it 
is built upon sales contracts which ar¢ 
local in nature. Were the rule otherwise, 
few businesses could be said to be engaged 
in interstate commerce. 


rests 


Dual Regulation 


Another reason advanced to support the 
result of the cases — follow Paul z 
Virginia has been that, any aspects of 
the business of insurance be treated as 

(Continued on the next page) 





Majority Opinion—Continued 
interstate commerce, “then all control 
over it is taken from the States and the 
legislative regulations which this Court 
has heretofore sustained must be declared 
invalid.” Accepted without qualification, 
that broad statement is inconsistent with 
many decisions of this Court. It is settled 
that, for Constitutional purposes, certain 
activities of a business may be intrastate 
and therefore subject to state control, 
while other activities of the same busi- 
ness may be interstate and therefore sub- 
ject to federal regulation. And there is 
a wide range of business and other activi- 
ties which, though subject to federal 
regulation, are so intimately related to 
local welfare that, in the absence of Con- 
gressional action, they may be regulated 
or taxed by the states. In marking out 
these activities the primary test applied 
by the Court is not the mechanical one 
of whether the particular activity affected 
by the state regulation is part of inter- 
state commerce, but rather whether, in 
each case, the competing demands of the 
state and national interests involved can 
be accommodated. And the fact that par- 
ticular phases of an interstate business or 
activity have long been regulated or taxed 
by states has been recognized as a strong 
reason why, in the continued absence of 
conflicting Congressional action, the state 
regulatory and tax laws should be de- 
clared valid. 

The real answer to the question before 
us is to be found in the Commerce Clause 
itself and in some of the great cases 
which interpret it. Many decisions make 
vivid the broad and true meaning of that 


clause. It is interstate commerce subject 
to regulation by Congress to carry lottery 
tickets from state to state. Lottery Case, 
188 U. S. 321, 355. So also is it interstate 
commerce to transport a woman from 
Louisiana to Texas in a common carrier, 
Hoke v. United States, 227 U. S. 308, 
320-323; to carry across a state line in a 
private automobile five quarts of whiskey 
intended for personal consumption, United 
States v. Simpson, 252 U. S. 465; to drive 
a stolen automobile from Iowa to South 
Dakota, Brooks v. United States, 267 U.S. 
432, 436-439. Diseased cattle ranging be- 
tween Georgia and Florida are in com- 
merce, Thornton v. United States, 271 
U. S. 414, 425; and the transmission of 
an electrical impulse over a telegraph line 
between Alabama and Florida is inter- 
course and subject to paramount Federal 
regulation, Pensacola Telegraph Co. v. 
Western Union Telegraph Co., 96 U. S. 
1-11. Not only, then, may transactions 
be commerce though non-commercial ; 
they may be commerce though illegal and 
sporadic, and though they do not utilize 
common carriers or concern the flow of 
anything more tangible than electrons and 
information. These activities having al- 
ready been held to constitute interstate 
commerce, and persons engaged in them 
therefore having been held subject to 
Federal regulation, it would indeed be 
difficult now to hold that no activities of 
any insurance company can ever consti- 
tute interstate commerce so as to make it 
subject to such regulation; activities 
which, as part of the conduct of a legiti- 
mate and useful commercial enterprise, 
may embrace integrated operations in 


many states and involve the transmission 
of great quantities of money, documents, 
and communications across dozens of 
state lines. 


Indefinite Boundary Between Federal 
and State Control 


The precise boundary between national 
and state power over commerce has never 
yet been, and doubtless never can be, 
delineated by a single abstract definition, 
The most widely accepted genera! de- 
scription of that part of commerce which 
is subject to the Federal power is that 
given in 1824 by Chief Justice Marshall 
in Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1, 189- 
190: “Commerce, undoubtedly, is traffic, 
but it is something more: it is interc: urse. 
It describes the commercial intercourse 
between nations, and parts of nations, in 
all its branches . . .” Commerce is inter- 
state, he said, when it “concerns more 
states than one.” Id., 194. No decision 
of this court has ever questioned this as 
too comprehensive a description of the 
subject matter of the Commerce Clause. 

To accept a description less compre- 
hensive, the court has recognized, would 
deprive the Congress of that full power 
necessary to enable it to discharge its 
constitutional duty to govern commerce 
among the states. 

The power confided to Congress by the 
Commerce Clause is declared in the Fed- 
eralist to be for the purpose of securing 
the “maintenance of harmony and prceee 
intercourse among the states.” ut its 
purpose is not confined to empowering 
Congress with the negative authority to 
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REAL ESTATE--FOUR DOLLARS 


That is the sum total at which all realty 
owned by the Company is listed as an asset. 
It consists of the Home Office which cost 
$250,000 in 
In addition to real estate owned, 
1.34 per cent of company assets are repre- 
sented by the balance due under contracts 
of sale for other properties. 


This policy may sound too conservative, but 
it has made for progress. 


Resources—$19,411,479.95 
Surplus to Policyholders $2,650,000 
Insurance in Force $71,390,211 
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One of the Lowest Net Cost Companies 
In the United States 


Same Rates—Same Dividends and Same 
Net Cost Since 1937 


Competes successfully in net cost and otherwise with 
the best and oldest of the Eastern mutual companies 
More than forty percent of 
its new business comes from New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and the six New England States. 


Has policies to fit every life insurance need for both 
sexes from date of birth to old age. 
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legislate against state regulations of com- 
merce deemed inimical to the national 
interest. The power granted Congress is 
a positive power. It is the power to 
legislate concerning transactions which, 
reaching across state boundaries, affect 
the people of more states than one; to 
govern affairs which the individual states, 
with their limited territorial jurisdictions, 
are not fully capable of governing. This 
Federal power to determine the rules of 
intercourse across state lines was essential 
to weld a loose confederacy into a single, 
indivisible nation; its continued existence 
is equally essential to the welfare of that 
Nation, 


Insurance Is Commerce 


Our basic responsibility in interpreting 
the Commerce Clause is to make certain 
that the power to govern intercourse 
among the states remains where the Con- 
stitution placed it. That -power, as held 
by this Court from the beginning, is 
vested in the Congress, available to be 
exercised for the national welfare as 
Congress shall deem necessary. No com- 
mercial enterprise of any kind which con- 
ducts its activities across state lines has 
been held to be wholly beyond the regula- 
tory power of Congress under the Com- 
merce Clause. We cannot make an excep- 
tion of the business of insurance. 

We come then to the contention, ear- 
nesily pressed upon us by appellees, that 
Congress did not intend in the Sherman 
Act to exercise its power over the inter- 
State insurance trade. 
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‘Certainly the Act’s language 
basis for this contention. Declared illegal 
in § 1 is “every contract, combination in 
the form of trust or otherwise, or con- 
spiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several States...”; and 
“every person” who shall make such a 
contract or engage in such a combination 
or conspiracy is deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. Section 2 is not less sweeping. 
“Every person” who monopolizes, or at- 
tempts to monopolize, or conspires with 
“any other person” to monopolize, “any 
part of the trade or commerce among the 
several States” is, likewise, deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor. Language more com- 
prehensive is difficult to conceive. 

On its face it shows a carefully studied 
attempt to bring within the Act every 
person engaged in business whose activi- 
ties might restrain or monopolize com- 
mercial intercourse among the states. 

A general application of the Act to all 
combinations of business and capital or- 
ganized to suppress commercial competi- 
tion is in harmony with the spirit and 
impulses of the times which gave it birth. 
“Trusts” and “monopolies” were the ter- 
ror of the period. 

Their power to fix prices, 
production, to crush small independent 
traders, and to concentrate large power 
in the few to the detriment of the many, 
were but some of numerous evils ascribed 
to them. The organized opponents of 
trusts aimed at the complete destruction 
of all business combinations which pos- 
sessed potential power, or had the intent 
to destroy competition in whatever the 


affords no 


to restrict 


people needed or wanted. So great was 
the strength of the anti-trust forces that 
the issue of trusts and monopolies became 
non-partisan. The question was _ not 
whether they should be abolished, but 
how this purpose could best be accom- 
plished. 


State Anti-Trust Laws 


Combinations of 
were not exempt 


insurance companies 
from public hostility 
against the trusts. Between 1885 and 
1912, twenty-three states enacted laws 
forbidding insurance combinations. When, 
in 1911, one of these state statutes was 
unsuccessfully challenged in this Court, 
the Court had this to say: “We can well 
understand that fire insurance companies, 
acting together, may have owners of prop- 
erty practically at their mercy in the 
matter of rates, and may have it in their 
power to deprive the public generally of 
the advantages flowing from competition 
between rival organizations engaged in 
the business of fire insurance. In order 
to meet the evils of such combinations 
or associations, the State is competent to 
adopt appropriate regulations that will 
tend to substitute competition in the place 
of combination or monopoly.” German 
Alliance Ins. Co. v. Hale, 219 U. S. 307, 
316. 

Appellees argue that the Congress 
knew, as doubtless some of its members 
did, that this Court had prior to 1890 said 
that insurance was not commerce and was 


(Continued on the next page) 








Majority Opinion—Continued 
subject to state regulation, and that there- 
fore we should read the Act as though 
it expressly exempted that business. But 
neither by reports nor by statements of 
the bill’s sponsors or others was any pur- 
pose to exempt insurance companies re- 
vealed. And we fail to find in the legis- 
lative history of the Act an expression 
of a clear and unequivocal desire of Con- 
gress to legislate only within that area 
previously declared by this Court to be 
within the federal power. Cf. Helvering 
v. Griffiths, 318 U. S. 371; Parker v. 
Motor Boat Sales, 314 U. S. 244. We 
have been shown not one piece of reliable 
evidence that the Congress of 1890 in- 
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tended to freeze the proscription of the 
Sherman Act within the mold of then 
current judicial decisions defining the 
commerce power. On the contrary, all the 
acceptable evidence points the other way. 
That Congress wanted to go to the utmost 
extent of its Constitutional power in 
restraining trust and monopoly agree- 
ments such as the indictment here charges 
admits of little, if any, doubt. The pur- 
pose was to use that power to make of 
ours, so far as Congress could under our 
dual system, a competitive business econ- 
omy. Nor is it sufficient to justify our 
reading into the Act an exemption for 
insurance that the Congress of 1890 may 
have known that states already were 
regulating the insurance business. The 
Congress of 1890 also knew that railroads 
were subject to regulation not only by 
states but by the federal government it- 
self, but this fact has been held insufficient 
to bring to the railroad companies the 
interpretative exemption from the Sher- 
man Act they have sought. United States 


v. Trans-Missouri Freight Association, 
166 U. S. 290, 314-315, 320-325 
Appellees further argue that, quite 


apart from what the Sherman Act meant 
in 1890, the succeeding Congresses have 
accepted and approved the decisions of 
this Court that the business of insurance 
is not commerce. They call attention to 
the fact that at various times since 1890 
Congress has refused to enact legislation 
providing for federal regulation of the 
insurance business, and that several reso- 
lutions proposing to amend the Constitu- 
tion specifically to authorize federal regu- 
lation of insurance have failed of passage. 
In addition, they emphasize that although 
the Sherman Act has been amended sev- 
eral times, no amendments have been 
adopted which specifically bring insurance 
within the Act’s proscription. The Gov- 
ernment, for its part, points to evidence 
that various members of Congress during 
the period 1900-1914 considered there 
were “trusts” in the insurance business, 
and expressed the view that the insurance 
business should be subject to the anti- 
trust laws. 

It also points out that in the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920 Congress specitically 
exempted certain conduct of marine in- 
surance companies from the “anti-trust” 
laws. 

The most that can be said of all this 
evidence considered together is that it is 
inconclusive as to any point here relevant. 
3y no means does it show that the Con- 
gress of 1890 specifically intended to 
exempt insurance companies from the all- 
inclusive scope of the Sherman Act. Nor 
can we attach significance to the omission 
of Congress to include in its amendments 
to the Act an express statement that the 
Act covered insurance. From the begin- 
ning Congress has used language broad 
enough to include all businesses, and never 
has amended the Act to define these busi- 
nesses with particularity. And the fact 
that several Congresses since 1890 have 
failed to enact proposed legislation pro- 
viding for more or less comprehensive 
federal regulation of insurance does not 
even remotely suggest that any Congress 
has held the view that insurance alone, of 
all businesses, should be permitted to 
enter into combinations for the purpose 





of destroying competition by coercive and 
intimidatory practices. 


Gloomy Forebodings Unfounded and 
Exaggerated 


Finally it is argued at great length 
that virtually all of the states regulate 
the insurance business on the theory that 
competition in the field of insurance is 
detrimental both to the insurers and the 
insured, and that if the Sherman Aci be 
held applicable to insurance much of this 
state regulation will be destroyed. The 
first part of this argument is buttressed 
by opinions expressed by various persons 
that unrestricted competition in insurance 
results in financial chaos and public in- 
jury. Whether competition is a good 
thing for the insurance business is not for 
us to consider. Having power to enact 
the Sherman Act, Congress did so; if 
exceptions are to be written into the Act, 
they must come from the Congress, not 
this Court. And as was said in answer 
to a similar argument that the Sherman 
Act should not be applied to a railroad 
combination : 

“It is the history of monopolies in this 
country and in England that predictions 
of ruin are habitually made by them when 
it is attempted, by legislation, to restrain 
their operations and to protect the public 
against their exactions. 

gut even if the court shared the 
gloomy forebodings in which the defend- 
ants indulge, it could not refuse to respect 
the action of the legislative branch of 
the Government if what it has done is 
within the limits of its constitutional 
power. The suggestions of disaster to 
business have, we apprehend, their origin 
in the zeal of parties who are opposed 
to the policy underlying the act of Con- 
gress or are interested in the result of 
this particular case; at any rate, the sug- 
gestions imply that the court may and 
ought to refuse the enforcement of the 
provisions of the act if, in its judgment, 
Congress was not wise in prescribing as 
a rule by which the conduct of interstate 
and international commerce is to be gov- 
erned, that every combination, whatever 
its form, in restraint of such commerce 
and the monopolizing or attempting to 
monopolize such commerce shall be il- 
legal, These, plainly, are questions as to 
the policy of legislation which belong to 
another department, and this court has no 
function to supervise such legislation from 
the standpoint of wisdom or policy. . . .” 
Harlan, J. Affirming decree, Northcrn 
Securities Co. v. United States, 193 U.S. 
197, 351-352. 

The argument that the Sherman .\ct 
necessarily invalidates many state laws 
regulating insurance we regard as exag- 
gerated. Few states go so far as to per- 


mit private insurance companies, without 
state supervision, to agree upon and fix 
uniform insurance rates. Cf. Parker v. 
Brown, 317 U. S. 341, 350-352. No states 


authorize combinations of insurance com- 
panies to coerce, intimidate, and boycott 
competitors and consumers in the manner 
here alleged, and it cannot be that any 
companies have acquired a vested right 
to engage in such destructive busi 1ess 
practices. 
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"D" DAY BULLETIN 


HE Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., in its pub- 
kation for its members in the armed 
rvices, “Salute,” prepared a spe- 
ial edition for “D” Day. It was 
pied June 6th and is as follows: 

This morning, America awoke to 














e news that allied armies had 
ormed ashore on the coast of 
rance 






As these lines are written, radios 
proughout the country are drum- 
ing out a constant tattoo of flashes 
id bulletins ; and newspaper presses 
re spawning a steady stream of 
extras” which find their way into 
e hands of the public before the 
nk is dry. 

The news is being received so- 
erly. 

The eyes of the girl on the corner 
lled with tears when someone told 
er the news. The crowd coming 
own on the bus was strangely si- 
nt, and the elderly woman who 
ool near the front had a pinched 
wk about the mouth not easy to 
e. A man said: “My boy is over 
ere” and let it stand at that. It 
ras enough. 

Here in the Aetna home office 
uilding, it’s even more quiet than 
sual. People look up from their 
ork and stare off into space, think- 
g long, long thoughts. Certainly, 
o one’s heart here is in their work 
day. In the SALUTE sanctum, 
le visiting Marauder pilot, just 
ack from England with the DFC 
nd cluster, said very simply : “They 
‘nt me home too soon.” 

Most of us not in uniform feel 
retty futile beside those of you who 
re—and that goes no matter how 
ell we have observed rationing, no 
atter how well we have supported 
rap campaigns, no matter how 
any honds we have bought. 

Today, as so many of you begin 
hat is probably the most crucial 
ght in the history of the world, that 
ling is magnified a millionfold. 
here is, comparatively speaking, so 
ttle that we can do for you who 








































are prepared to do so much for us 
and for the cause of human liberty. 
3ut, whatever it is, we will do it. 
And, as you undertake the task of 
ridding Europe of the Nazi terror, 
and a little later of expunging for- 
ever from Asia the Jap lust for 
power and conquest, please know 
that the thoughts and the hearts of 
those of us back here go with you. 

We’re proud of you. We're proud 
of every single one of you, whether 
you have stormed a Pacific beach, 
whether you went into action today 
on the Normandie _ peninsula, 
whether by your service in this 
country or abroad you have made 
possible those landings, or whether 
you are still training to make pos- 
sible future victories. 

And so, on this day of all days, we 
send you a special “God bless you.” 



































LIFE INSURANCE PORTFOLIO 
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COMBAT DEATHS 


MERICA’S combat deaths in 

World War II are already 

greater than in the first World 
War, according to Dr. Louis I. Dub- 
lin, Third Vice-President and Statis- 
ticians of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. In the first World 
War, about 53,000 of our men lost 
their lives in action or died of their 
wounds. For the present war, the 
latest announcements of the War 
and Navy Departments show nearly 
45,000 known dead. But when to 
this figure are added the deceased 
among the 72,000 wounded and the 
large number of dead among the 
42,000 missing, the actual toll in our 
armed forces certainly exceeds that 
for the first World War. 

“The grim: fact that even before 
we have really come to grips with 
our chief enemies our losses have al- 
ready exceeded those of 1917 and 
1918,” said Dr. Dublin, “is a stern 
reminder to the American people 
that the war is still far from won. 

“The pattern of our losses thus 
far in World War II has been very 
different from the last one. They 
were then concentrated within a five- 
month period, with a peak of about 
19,000 in the month of October 1918 
alone. The present war was marked 
by an initial heavy loss of life at 
Pearl Harbor and in the Philippines, 
but in the months immediately fol- 
lowing the rate of loss was relatively 
low. Since August 1942, however, 
with our first offensive operations in 
the Pacific at Guadalcanal, followed 
shortly by the invasion of North 
Africa, combat deaths have increased 
more or less steadily. The rise was 
accelerated by the invasion of Italy. 

“Losses in the Navy and _ its 
branches show a marked contrast 
with World War | when Navy dead, 
mostly marines, numbered 2,300. In 
the present war, 19,000 sailors, ma- 
rines and coast guardsmen have al- 
ready been killed in action or died of 
wounds and more than 9,000 are 


missing.” 
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A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 


LITTLE ROCh, ARKANSAS 









Our Expansion Program 
has Created 


SOME UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
a RASKA 


WYOMING 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


MINNESOTA 
MONTANA 
NORTH DAKOTA 


IOWA 
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New Business Volume is up at 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Old Line Legal Reserve 


Smoothly geared to wartime conferences 


Convenience is what counts in wartime meetings 
at The Waldorf...where conference rooms and 
guest rooms are spacious and quiet...and where 
subways connect with- every point of the city. 


Home Office 





Sioux Falls, S. D. 








ESTATE PLANNING 


Special June Issue 


N A special June issue of “Trusts 
and Estates” the subject of Estate 
Planning is covered from many an- 
gles by several outstanding authori- 
ties. Price of a single copy is 60¢; 
in lots of 20 or more the price is 
50¢ per copy. Those interested 
should write to Trusts and Estates 
(The Journal of Capital Manage- 
ment) 50 E. 42nd St., New York 
i7, Nt. Y¥. 

Following is a list of subjects cov- 
ered and the author of each: 

“Social Insecurity”—Government 
Private Role—Gerhard Hirschfeld,* 
Insurance Economics Society of 
America, Chicago. 

“Evolution of Insurance-Trust 
Collaboration” — Franklin W. 
Ganse, Ganse-King Tax Service, 
Boston. 


“What Is Estate Planning ?”— 


Clinton Davidson, Fiduciary Coun- 
sel, Inc., Jersey City. 


“Demonstrations of Planning’”— 
A. M. MeNickle, Kennedy-Sinclaire, 


Inc., New York City. 
*See A. & H. page. 
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“The Philadelphia Story”—Stuart 
F, Smith, Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co., Philadelphia; J. L. 
Weatherly, Fidelity Philadelphia 
Trust Co. 

“Overcoming Obstacles to Co- 
operation’—I. Austin Kelly, III, 
New York City. 

“Joint Effort in Building and 
Conservation”—Oliver J. Neibel, 
C.L.U., Kansas City. 

“What Is Pension Planning ?”— 
C. Preston Dawson, New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., New 
York City. 

“Is Business Insurance Worth- 
while ?”—William R. Spinney, Title 
Insurance & Trust Co., Los Angeles. 

“Insured Pension Plans” — E. 
Leigh Jones, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Detroit. 

“Pension or Profit-Sharing 
Plan?”—Vance Desmond, Detroit 
Trust Co. 

“Coordination in Pension Plan- 
ning’—Robert P. Kelsey, John 


Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 


Co., Boston. 


“Optional Settlements or Life In- 
Trusts ?”—Milton Elrod. 


surance 
Jr., Attorney, Indianapolis. 


Ji WALDORE- ASTORIA 


Park Avenue 


49th to 30th . New York 


“Coordinating Insurance, Trus 
and Wills’—J. E. Rappoport, ; 
torney, Cincinnati. 

“Periodic Review and Retenti 


Selling.” 


“Prospect Approach”—Earl Ma 


Neill, Continental Bank & Trust C 
New York. 

“Taxation of Life Insurance” 
Denis B. Maduro, Attorney, N 
York City. 
















“Life Insurance Trust Today” 
Arthur B. Tyler, National Shawm 


Bank, Boston. 


“Investment Record of Insuran 
S. Steeb, Ti 


Trusts’”—Edward 


Co., Boston; Howard Go'dm 


C.L.U.; N. Baxter Maddox, Fir 
National Bank of Atlanta; Lot 
Behr, C.L.U.; Roy H. Boot!i, } 


tional Shawmut Bank, Boston ; 
tor Cullin, Chicago Title & ° 
Co.; Paul Conway, C.L.U.; 
others. 

Special Features, including < 
tisements, list of Insurance 


Trust Councils, etc. and “Tr: nds | 
Estate Planning” by Henry 5. K 


ter. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


sinc Life: Rayford B. Hills has been 
ppointed General Agent for the company 
p Dall: is, Texas, succeeding W. G. Har- 
deceased. Walter G. Clayton, for- 
perly issociated with Mr. Hills as As- 
istant General Agent, with headquarters 
» Amzrillo, has been promoted to Gen- 
bral Acent at Lubbock. 
x & 
L.C.: The Great American Life In- 
wrance Company, Hutchinson, Kansas, 
becn admitted to membership, bring- 
ing the total number of companies now 
filiated with the organization to 191. 
x * * 


flantic Life: Harry M. Piper has been 
ppointed Agency Director for East Ten- 
pessee. 

x *k * 
anadian Sales: The sale of new Or- 
finary for April, 1944 in the Dominion 
bf Canada, totaled $53,464,000. This com- 
pares favorably with the $51,104,000 sold 
n April of last year. 

x kk 
.L.U. Examinations: Nearly 700 un- 
derwriters took part in the eighteenth 
series of Chartered Life Underwriter 
(C.L.U.) examinations which were held 
from the 7th to the 9th of June last at 97 
different educational institutions and 4 
Army Camps or Naval bases. 

== 


Columbian National: John J. Morgan, 
Jr. has been appointed General Agent for 
the company at ee MN. %. 

* 


Eastern Life Claims: The spring meet- 
ing of the Eastern Life Claims Associa- 
tion was held on June 7th last in New 
York City. This group is composed of 
life insurance claim executives represent- 
ing United States and Canadian com- 
panies located in the east. 

x = & 


Franklin Life: Vice President A. 7. Mo- 

smgo, formerly located in Dallas, Texas, 

has moved to Jacksonville, Florida and 

assumed charge of the agency operations 

of the company in re and Florida. 
* * 


Home Life: New aad for business for 
the first 5 months of this year shows a 
gain of 30% over the same period last 
year. The gain of insurance in force 
during the same period was 64%. 

xk kk 
Home State Life: Sublett H. Scott, As- 
sistant Secretary & Manager of the In- 
dustrial Department, died recently. 

s« & & 


Kansas City Life: R. L. Fitzgerald, 
with the company since 1915 and cur- 
rently Supervisor of the company’s Mis- 
souri State Agency, has been promoted 
to Regional Agency Supervisor. 
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Lincoln National Life: James C. Myers 
has been appointed General Agent for the 
company in Columbus, Ohio. 

ee & F 


Management Consultant: 
Owen Stalson, life insurance manage- 
ment consultant and insurance author, 
has been released by the Army Air Forces 
in order to take a special assignment 
with the War Production Board as con- 
sultant. He has opened offices at the 
Lincoln Building, New York City, and is 
also available to his former insurance 
clients. 


Captain J. 


xk * 


Metropolitan Life: Henry E. Walsh, 

Assistant Secretary, and with the com- 

pany for 38 years, died on June 2nd last. 
x* kk 

Mutual Benefit: John H. Frost, with the 

company’s Denver Agency, recently com- 

pleted 1,000 weeks of consecutive weekly 

production. Mr. Frost has been with the 

company’s Denver Agency since 1915. 
xk * 

Mutual Life: Oliver M. Whipple, Asso- 


ciate Financial Manager, has been elected 
a 2nd Vice President. Carl V. Cefola, 
formerly on the financial editorial staff 
of the New York Herald Tribune, has 
joined the company and will assist Clif- 
ford B. Reeves on public relations mat- 
ters. Franz Schneider was elected a new 
member of the Board of Directors at the 
annual meeting of the Trustees held on 
June 5 last. 

Archie H. McKinley, Supervisor of 
the Claims Bureau, observed his 35th 
anniversary with the company on June 2 
last. 

. & & 


New England Mutual: William —_L. 
Wadsworth, Field Supervisor at the home 
office, has been named Acting Agency 
Manager for the company in Springfield, 
Mass. until a permanent appointment is 
made. He is taking the place of W. B. 
Robbins, who is remaining as Associate 
General Agent. * 


N.Y.C. Underwriters’ Assn.: At the 
annual meeting of the New York City 
Life Underwriters’ Association held on 
June 8 last, George P. Shoemaker, Gen- 
eral Agent, Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, was elected President. 
During the past year Mr. Shoemaker 
served as Administrative Vice President 
and he is also immediate Past President 
of the New York Chapter of C.L.U. 
Other officers elected: David B. Fluegel- 
man, C.L.U., Administrative Vice Presi- 
dent; Pasi A. Collins, Public Rela- 
tions Vice President; J. Fred Speer, 
C.L.U., Educational Vice President; and 
Ben Hyde, Treasurer. 


North American Life: Leonard \. Grif- 
fith- has been appointed Manager of the 
company’s Western Missouri office, lo- 
cated in Kansas City, Missouri. 

* 


Northwestern Mutual: 
and Walter S. Davidson have been ap- 
pointed General Agents in New York 
City succeeding the late Rudolph Recht. 

Winifred L. Jacobsen, District Agent 
for the company for the last 10 years, 
has been named General Agent at 
Belleville, Illinois, succeeding Edward 
A. Kohl, resigned, due to ill health. 

Raymond J. Dolwick has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Director of Agencies. 
lor the past four years he was Super- 
visor of Agencies for the Phoenix 
Mutual. 


Harry Krueger 


x *k * 
Old Line Life: Everett E. Morrow has 
been appointed Assistant Manager in the 
Accident & Health Department of the 
company. 

& & ® 
Pacific Mutual Life: Over 80 members 
of the company’s field 
Agents and field men 
Agencies—attended the 
eleven Advanced 


force—General 
representing 23 
first three of 
Training Schools 
scheduled by the company for the cur- 
rent year. The five-day sessions of each 
school were held at Biloxi, Miss., Atlantic 
City, N. J. and ere | Il. 
* 


Pan-American Life: Me 

son, with the company since 1912, and 

Cashier since 1924, has been appointed 

Auditor; Harold J. Stephens, with the 

company since 1923, and more recently 

Assistant Cashier, was appointed Cashier. 
x & 


Penn Mutual Life: 


-almer Patter- 


Has issued a new 

edition of “Answers to Servicemen’s 

Questions.” The first edition, numbering 

approximately 50,000 copies, was dis- 

bursed within a 10 months’ period. 
xk 


Phoenix Mutual: The following promo- 
tions have been made: James A. Griffin 
to Associate Agency Manager; Clifford 
L. Morse to Assistant Agency Manager 
and C. Russell Noyes to Assistant Adver- 
tising Manager. 
xk * 
Prudential: Homer C. Cross has been 
appointed Manager of the company’s 
Stuyvesant Ordinary Agency in the 
Chrysler Building, New York City. He 
succeeds Andrew Kakoyannis, resigned. 
Mr. Cross has been with the company 
since 1924. 
(Continued on the next page) 





Recent Developments—Continued 

Sidney J. Hersberg, Manager of the 
company’s Milwaukee Ordinary Agency, 
observed his 35th anniversary of con- 
tinuous service on June 1 last. 


Savings Banks (N. Y.): Business issued 

for the month of April, 1944 amounted 

to $746,950. This represents an increase 

of 36% over the same month in 1943. 
- © * 


Shenandoah Life: William T. Towles, 
with the company for the past four years, 
has been named Assistant Secretary. 

* 


Special Libraries Association: The 
36th annual meeting was held on June 19 
and 20 at Philadelphia. Among the 
speakers was Irvin Bendiner, attorney 
and author, who spoke on “Your Life 
Insurance and Taxes.” 
x * 

State Mutual Life: 
a_ banker, 
company 


was elected a director of the 
at its May meeting. 


William D. Ireland, 


The Travelers: John D. Henderson has 
resigned his position as Manager of the 
Life, Accident and Group Departments 
of the company’s branch office in Yonkers 
and will become associated with Ter 
Bush & Powell, Inc. in Schenectady. Suc- 
ceeding Mr. Henderson is John D. Kat- 
tenhorn, formerly Asst. Manager of the 
same departments of the company’s 55 
— Street, New York City r< 

. Frederick Hagenow and A. Turner 
‘i have been sees Life Ac- 
cident & Group Field Assistants in the 
Hartford, Conn. and Atlanta, Ga. branch 
offices. 

Wiliam N. Seery, 
Group Supervisor, at the 55 John Street 
office, has been named General Agent in 
the Life and Group Departments there. 

x *k * 


United States Life: During the first 4 
months of 1944, the company showed an 
increase in new business of 56% as com- 
pared with a similar period in 1943. It is 
interesting to note that the company’s 


formerly District 


Brainard and Black Agency in Honoluly 
was the leader in paid-for life. 
Donald C. Mitchell has been appointed 

General Agent for the company in Buf- 
falo, New York. Thus Mr. Mitchell, 
at 23 becomes the youngest General 
Agent ever to be appointed to represent 
any company in New York State and js 
probably one of the youngest in the en. 
tire country. 

« & 
Washington National: 7. F. i/ecke! 
and R. W. Friedner, Agency Supervisors 
in the Group Division, have been ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretaries. T. E. Pa 
has been promoted to Superintendent oj 
the Group Division. 

=x & ® 


Women's !/4th Million Club: The num. 
ber of women qualifying for the Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table reached 4? 
on June 1—an all time high for that dat 
It is expected that the 1943 membership 
figure of 46 will be exceeded by the dead- 
line of August 1 this year. 





SPECIALISTS — INSURANCE PROFESSIONS 


CALIFORNIA 





Barrett N. Coates Cart E. Herrorts 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
582 Market Street 437 So. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 








ACTUARIES 
INDIANA 


NEW YORK 





HARRY C. MARVIN 


Consulting Actuary 


221 E. Ohio Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











ILLINOIS 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL AND 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR.., 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES, 

36 Yrs. of Service 


160 NORTH LASALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Telephone STAte 1336. 








HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 


Chicago 3, Ill. 
M. Wolfman, A.A.I1.A. 
N. A. Moscovitch, Ph.D. 
L. J. Lall 


ally Franklin 4020 





INDIANA 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


Frank J. Haight, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








MISSOURI 





CARROLL E. NELSON 


Consuiting Actuary 
Central 3126 


915 Olive Street ST. LOUIS 











NEW YORK 





WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 








Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
500 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY :-: N.Y. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 











Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. | 








FACKLER & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


8 W. 40th Street 
New York City at N. x. | 











PENNSYLVANIA 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. Higgins 











THE BOURSE 





PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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REPORTS 
ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS | 


BANKERS NATIONAL 


New Juvenile Policy 


A new basic Whole Life policy is now being issued 
to juveniles from birth to 14% years- of age by the 
Bankers National Life Insurance Company, Montclair, 
NX. J. But this basic contract has 24 coupons, one of 
which matures each year after the second for a face 
value of $25.57 and then earns interest at 244% an- 
nually. The primary purpose of the contract is to 
provide protection for the child and at the same time 
accumulate a fund for educational use. 

If the coupons are surrendered for educational or 
other purposes, the policy can be continued as a Whole 
Life contract. If, on the other hand, the coupons are 
not surrendered, the insured can secure a paid-up policy 
or an Endowment (paid-up in 10 years or Endowment 
in 25 years) when issued at age 1 for ultimate amount 
of $1,000. During the first 9 years the death benefits 
are graded beginning at $100 at age 1 and increasing 
$100 each year. Regular cash values are available at 
the end of the second year. Minimum ultimate amount 
issued at any age $1,000. 

The annual participating premium (with coupons ) at 
the various ages, per $1,000, are: 1, $37.71; 3, $37.90; 
), $38.13 ; 7, $38.38 and 10, $38.61. Without coupons, 

if continued as an Ordinary Life after surrendering 
of coupons: 1, $12.14; 3, $12.60; 5, $13.10; 7, $13.65 
and 10, $14.43. 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
Woodson, V.P. 


Benjamin N. Woodson, C.L.U., Assistant Manager 
ot the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, has been 
elected Vice President of the Commonwealth Life In- 
surance Company, Louisville, Ky. Mr. Woodson is 
continuing with the Research Bureau until August 4 
and will assume his new duties on August 7 next. 

Mr. Woodson is well known throughout the insur- 
ance business, having been in it for the past 17 years, 
in the field, home office and with the Research Bureau. 
n his new duties he will be chief executive officer of 
the company and will be charged particularly with the 
direction of the company’s insurance operations as 
distinguished from investment matters. 








FARMERS UNION 


Examination Favorable 


The Farmers Union Life Insurance Company, Des 
Moines, lowa was examined as of December 31, 1943 
by the Insurance Departments of lowa, Nebraska and 
South Dakota, and the report of the examiners was 
favorable to the company. The examination verified the 
income and disbursement accounts of the company’s 
statement as filed with the Departments for the year 
end; assets were increased slightly by the examiners, 
as was surplus, which was increased $1,738. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
Increases Rates 


A general revision of premium rates effective June 
15 last was made by The Lincoln National Life Insur 
ance Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana. The most sub 
stantial increases have been made in rates for contracts 
where the investment factor is of greatest importance. 
No changes at all have been made in rates for Term In- 
surance benefits, and only minor adjustments at a few 
ages have been made in Life Expectancy and Emanci 
pator premiums. Non-participating Ordinary Life Pre 
ferred Risk and Continuous Premium Endowment at 
Age 85 premiums have been increased only at the higher 
ages. 

No changes have been made in Retirement Income 
and other annuity rates or in single premiums, which 
had already been adjusted to current conditions. Endew- 
ment Annuity rates have been increased materially, but 
maturity value and cash value increases tend to offset 
the effect of this increase. With the exception of these 
policies just referred to, no changes have been made in 
cash values, which had previously been placed upon the 
3% basis for both participating and non-participating 
insurance. 

All participating premiums, except Retirement In- 
come and single premiums, have been increased, and a 
new tentative dividend scale adjusted to current expe 
rience has been prepared, 

The Future Premium Deposit provision has been 
discontinued. The Payor Benefit under juvenile poli- 
cies has been modified so that it is available only in event 
of death or disability of the original beneficiary before 
the child attains age 21. The Continuator plan has been 
withdrawn, but in its place have been added a new line 
of supplemental term and family maintenance riders. 
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More than 100,000 families have de- 
clared their desire for financial inde- 
pendence by ownership of Liberty Na- 
tional policies. 


FRANK P. SAMFORD. PRESIDENT 
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MILWAUKEE 


450 ROOMS 
of COMFORT 


...Friendly hospitality. 
Coffee Shop, Cocktail 
lounge, Garage and park- 
ing lot. Remember— 
Milwaukee’s BEST BUY! 
$975 


with bath-from 


without bath-from $165 


Owner Operated by 
The Milwaukee Hotel 

“i Wisconsin Co. 
mina Lewis S. Thomas, Mgr. 


HOTEL - 


WISCONSIN 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Policy Changes 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company, New Yor 
N. Y. has decreased incomes payable under Ag 
nual Premium Retirement Annuity policies. Under thy 
new scale each annual premium of $100 now purchase 
a monthly income of: Males—age 35, income at 6 
$15.93 ; age 35, income at 65, $22.93. For females—ag 
35, income at 60, $14.21; age 35, income at 65, $20,33 

The conversion period for Term policies has al 
been lengthened, as follows: 5 Year Plan, within 
years; 10 Year Plan, within 8 years; 15 Year Pla 
within 12 years; and 20 Year Plan, within 16 year 
Both double indemnity and waiver of premium a 
available with these plans. 


Promotions 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr., to lst Vice President an 
Treasurer; Charles R. Corcoran, to Superintendent « 
Agencies ; Samuel H. Ackerman to Chief Underwrit¢ 
and Ist Assistant Secretary; Joseph T. Schubert an 
Harry W. Smith to Assistant Secretaries and Grover 
Simpson to Manager of the company’s Chicago brand 
office. 


MODERN WOODMEN 


President Retires 


Oscar E. Aleshire, President since 1938, is resignit 
effective July 15. E. J. Bullard, Detroit, Michigan, 
member of the board of directors of the fraternal : 
the present time, is succeeding Mr. Aleshire as Preg 
dent. The head office is located at Rock Island, Illino 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Sells Municipals 


Sometime ago the Mutual Life Insurance Comipaty 
New York, N. Y. offered 40 lots of bonds totaling $1/ 


565,000. Thirty-six lots of these State and Municip 
bonds have been sold to the highest bidders for $13 
356,000. Among the blocks of bonds sold were $2,3% 
000 City of Detroit; $2,000,000 State of Louisiat 
Highway bonds; $1,800,000 City of Chicago Wat 
Works; $1,000,000 Boston Metropolitan Distric 
$840,000 State of Illinois Highway bonds; $805,0 
City of Los Angeles Electric Plant bonds ; $605,000 Ci 
of San Francisco and $500,000 State of Tennes# 
Highway bonds. 


Crawford Elected Trustee 
Frederick C. Crawford, President of Thompst 
Products, Cleveland, has been elected a trustee of tf 


company. 
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—the 5th War Loan Drive is still on. 
July 29th is the last pay day in the Drive. 


The U. S. Treasury has set the overall goal at $16,000,000,000 
O Ie : . —$6,000,000,000 from individuals alone. This is the biggest 
pe | o sum ever asked of the American people—and it must be raised! 


*O/ 
> Jo 


fl — 


Keep fighting. The 5th War Loan is a crucial home front battle 
of tremendous importance to the total war effort. 


— Tighten up your 5th War Loan Drive organization. Step up 

QS / — s your solicitation tempo. Drive! Drive!! Drive!!! Hit your Plant 

Quota’s 100% mark with a bang that'll proclaim to all the world 

‘ that the U. S. Home Front is solidly in back of the Fighting Front. 

80 7, ' = Need help? Need ideas? Call on the Chairman of your War 
5 — : z Finance Committee. He's standing by. 
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The Friendly Hand 


FOR THE POLICYHOLDER 
FIDELITY offers complete protection by 
means of wisely selected and well 
balanced contracts which it labors to 
keep in force by friendly contact with 
its clients. 

FOR THE AGENT 
FIDELITY affords a competent training, 
a comprehensive set of selling aids, and 
the help of sympathetic supervision and 
skilled leadership. 

FOR VICTORY 
FIDELITY invests its full share of funds 
in government securities, and boasts a 
goodly number of its agents and office 
workers whose letters from far-flung bat- 
tle fronts, where they now risk life itself, 
reflect the friendship of peacetime days. 


sa IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 1 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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This Independence Day 


we would honor the men who are carrying the 
torch of liberty through the blazing skies, on 
flaming water, in jungle fox holes, in the moun- 
tains and lowlands of the continent—young men 
—free men, born in a “Nation conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal’—men risking the infinite 
sweetness of life that “for us, the living, our 
Nation under God shall have a new birth of 
freedom and that the government of the people, 
by the people and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 


We would honor these men and in honoring them 
rededicate ourselves, our resources, our work to 
an early and successful culmination of the war 
that all men may know freedom from oppression. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company" 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 




















NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Public Interest Advertising 


The current advertisements by New England Muty 
Life Insurance Company of Boston in its war serie 
is addressed to the million and a half men already ho 
orably discharged from the armed forces since Pea 
Harbor. 

Illustrated by a soldier hanging up his GI bloug 
the ad is captioned “Where do I go from here?” |; 
sides advising him to hold on to his National Servi 
Life Insurance, the company offers a folder giving iy 
formation on his rights and future as an ex-service ma 

Featured, also, is an invitation “To the Mayors y 
America” to form citizens’ advisory committees to de 
with the rehabilitation problem that even now is befor 
the community. A booklet describing “The Newt 
Plan for Reestablishing Demobilized Veterans”’ is 0 
fered as a guide in setting up such a program. 

The company reports widespread interest by mayo 
and heads of town governments throughout the nati 
and says that large numbers of its own fieldmen hay 
offered their services in helping to put such committe 
on an operating basis. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Adopts 2!/2°/, Basis 


The New York Life Insurance Company, New Yor 
N. Y., effective June 1, adopted a 2%2.% interest bas 
for the computation of policy reserves, cash values a 
premium rates. The company is continuing to use t! 
American Experience Table of Mortality but on! 
new interest basis of 2'’4% instead of 3% as heretofon 

In so doing several new policies are also being offere’ 
Life Paid up at 85, Family Income, Child’s Polic 
with Premium Return to Age 5 and Child’s Police 
with Immediate Insurance Protection. The Automat 
Premium Loan feature is now available on all perm 
nent plans issued. 


Supervisory Changes 


Also on June 1 the company divided the country 
business purposes into five major divisions, each wi 
a Superintendent of Agencies in charge. The syste 
was inaugurated in the Midwest Division where ©. i 
Carter is Superintendent of Agencies with headquarte 
in St. Louis. The other four new Superintendents aré 
Dudley S. Bates, Pacific, San Francisco; R. L. Cam 
bell, Eastern, New York City; Harry Hicks, Centr 
Chicago and Don Parker, Allegheny, Philadelphia. 


NORTH AMERICAN REASSURANCE 


Moves 
The North American Reassurance Company, {0 
merly located at 99 John Street, New York, has move 
to 110 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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RELIANCE LIFE 





Stock Changes 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Reliance Life ight 


@insurance Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, held on 
April 18, 1944, it was voted to increase the authorized causes thousands of people every 
“capital stock of the company from $1,000,000 to $2,000,- 
100 a nd to amend its 2 arter to reflect such increase. year to plan through the Sun Life 
The amount of increase, however, was $500,000 of Canada for the protection and 
ihrough a stock dividend. At the same time the par security of themselves and their 
Byalue of $100 of the old stock was changed and for families both now and in the 
each share two new shares having a par value of $50, years to come. 

» issued. The stock dividend was paid May 22 to 
Wtockholders of record on May 16, i.e., those having The Sun Life of Canada transacts 
‘Mshares of the old capital stock of $100 par value. The business in the greater part of the 
‘Bctock dividend was in the form of one share of the new United States including Hawaii 

$50 par value stock for each share of the old par value d full lified g ~ 

\s a result of these changes a person having one ane uly qua oc personnel are 

- of the old $100 par value stock now has 3 shares ready to give advice and service 

i $50 par value stock. to policyholders and others from 

the many Branch Offices in this 
extensive territory. 


UNION NATIONAL LIFE S U N L F EF 


Rodgers President 


sert Rodgers has recently been elected President of 0 4 C A N AD A 
Vor the Union National Life Insurance Company, Lincoln, 
\ or ’ . < 


| Nebraska, succeeding the late W. E. Barkley. 
t Das 7 
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es UNITED SERVICES LIFE 
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The United Services Life Insurance Company, \Wash- : . : 
ington, D, C. was examined by the Insurance Depart- That is—live-wire agents, with an 
ment of the District of Columbia as of December 31, ambition to get ahead, who are 
43. A similar examination was made as of the same looking for a connection with a 
late a year ago. The examiners’ figures verified those strong, progressive company. 
published by the company in its year end statement. The MISSOURI has highly pro- 
ductive territory open in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. 


And—to the right men—general 
agency opportunities in states 

VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE near by Missouri will soon be 

open. Write for further data to— 


MISSOURI 
John A. W itherspoon, nationally known field man of INSURANCE 

22 years’ experience, has been elected Vice President COMPANY 

and Director of Agencies of the Volunteer State I ife St. Louis, Missouri. 
tsurance Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. Twenty-eight J. C. West, President. 

vears ago, both President Woods and Vice President 

With. rspoon, graduated from college together and both 


sarted in life insurance as salesmen. RS A 


perm 


Witherspoon V.P. 
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COMPLETE INDEX 


From January, 1944 to date, inclusive 


EDITORIALS 


iL ccs aks Uap bane Sakae bok aawesb sae eeimiaiie onl 
Company Changes 

Dividend and Related Actions 
Editors’ Corner 

Executive Opinions 

Federal Income Tax .. 
Fighting and Saving 

Financial Tables Dec. 

Fourth War Loan 

Indexes 

Insurance Cases Pending 
Insurance is Declared Commerce 
Recent Dividend Actions 
Service Information 

Stock Dividends 

Total Figures 

War Clause Controversy 


Legal Spotlight—0O. D. Brundidge 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Accident and Health Developments 

Advertising & Personal Selling—Raymond C. Johnson 

Agency and Home Office News 

Agency Company Relationship—Johnson 

Agent’s Psalm 

American Life Convention 

Annuities, $6,000,000,000 in 

Annuitant Mortality—Wilbur A. Jenkins 

Assignment and Taxation—S. J. Foosaner .......cccecccceeee May 

Association of Life Insurance Presidents ........¢ Jan. 4, 49, — 

Average Size Policy 

Bank Money Orders .. 

3enefit Payments 

Birth of Underwriting—W. EF. Price ; 

Build for the Future—Western € Southern Life 

Canadian Insurance 

Canadian Insurance Officers 

CONAGIAN PAYMENS ......cccsccccecevesercosecsesesccevcsess July 

Canadian Sales 

Chartered Life Underwriters 

C.L.U., American Society 

C.L.U., So You Want To Be a 

Combat Deaths 

Commission Question Settled 

Company Examinations 

Compensation Committee Report 

Correction Notice—Illustrations 

C.S.0. Monetary Tables, Joint Committee on ..............+- Mar. 
€.S.0. Monetary Tables’ 

SS: Day Bulletin 

Destructive Taxation—W. 7. Grant 

Dividend Actions Continued 

Direct Mail Panel 

Does My Prospect Like Me—John D. Mahoney 

Dollars for Ideas 

Emotional Times—Milton F. Jones 

Employees or Contractors? ..........ccccccccccccccccccccccce Jan. 


Estate Planning July 7 


Farm Loan Drive 

Father Draft 

Federal Income Tax 

Federal Supervision—Paul F. Jones 

Four F’s and Discharges—R. F. Veazey 

The Future of Mortality—Leigh Cruess 

Gains for First Quarter 

German Difficulties 

Growth of Assets (Graphs) 

Here Comes a Prospect—Graham G. 

Hold the Line 

Housing Sales 

How to Become Professional—lLoren Stark 

How to Handle People—Hugh D. Hart » 

TANG EHSUFANCE DOPATtMeNt ....0..00.cccccccccceccccsececes May 

Illinois Ins. Dept. 

Income Pan—faenrance & Annuity Contracts—Continental 
Bank & Trust Co. 

——s Responsibilities of Life Insurance—Gerard 8S. 
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Institute of Life Insurance 
Insurance and Government—Chamber of Commerce 

Insurance Society of N. Y. 

Insurance Teachers 

Interest Earnings Down 

cca cae area Gbadd scdnicsarnesansenaneew sea June 
1944 Investments June 
ee: Ge, NI AI i isc snc neeaeoaneeedenceaeeacam May 
Key Men—Frank B. Falkstein 
Life Advertisers Association 
Life Insurance Buyers Mar. 
ey CE 5. .cit0.066s'snscnscukeseenaesnen banana April 
SS errr April 4, May 4, 5, June 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau Jan. 4, April 52, June 
Life News Notes Feb. 
Life Office Management Association 

Look in the Mirror 

Maintaining our Manpower—Raymond C. Johnson 

Management and Compensation—Richard C. Guest .. 

Manpower Development—A. H. 

Manpower Today—Ward Phelps 

Marriages, Births and Deaths 

Marriages & Occupations 

I crib ninginis RAUL e COe se nAdud bi dieeesinnn<euememanuet Rei July 
Mental NIE i ndn ceicann ba tsk@As stad eiced aoe nls ain mm eS RES May 
I lions ce ing hashes ead dsigi ae ares Karena wee SON June 
SN NUNN cocina cee .c vansocnectoscmaisesawnacen Mar. 
Million Dollar Round Tabie Membership 
Minimizing Taxes 

Mississippi Insurance Department 
Municipal Bonds—Correction 

National Association of Life Underwriters 


Options and Income Tax—Z. Willard Finberg 
Pension Plan Booklet 
PGR NE UMN” UID ooo cinc crore 0:0 0:8 di0s nse neeaer May 


PEN: SON CINE, i060 seeciniecssincccavbasaceonsesasen May 56 
Pension Trust Service -April 5 
SIN SINE 55.4.5 10.0':0-4:0.aiace naisWaaid's Sass Kenwacenn atin May 
Personnel of Life Companies—Insurance Employees ......... May 


Planners (English Version) 

Positions Available 

Post-War Housing 

Post-War Problems—Walter O. Menge ...........scccseecess June 
Post-War Wants and Desires—Arthur Hirose 

Prices, Rising 

Profits and W ages—National City Bank 

Promoting Advertising—Runcie L. Tatnall 

ee er ere Mar. 
Public Wants—Ted ‘Withione 

The Rate Book—Mary Webb 

Real Estate Taxation 

Replacement Results 


Research » Public Relations—Harry M. Sarason 

Review of 1943—Clarence C. Klocksin b. 
el REM IN 5.5.5 oa sc vie ad scckeuseseenscuncwein May 
Selective Service Rejections I 
Selling Tips 

Service Death Claims 

Service Information 

—— Men’s Health 

S.E.A.U. Case 

Stablization Plan, The 5%—E. M. Thoré .. 

State Supervision, Future of—Harrington 

Sub-Standard—Geo. M. Selser 

Take the Offensive—John A. Stevenson ar. 
IN os a Cy wa nae ds cabo enedsaseewaks Ja 
Taxing the Life Out of Wealth—J. Blake Lowe Ju 
I Ng ko ance heebineaeeesndewawaun Apr 
Texas War Clause Controversy 

Texas War Clause Settled 

Total 1943 Figures 


Training—Today and Tomorrow—E. Paul Huttinger ........ M 

Tropical Medicine—-Past, Present and Future—£rnest 
Carroll Faust 

Underwriting, Present Day—Dr. A. J. Robinson 

Wartime Advertising—Margaret Div ver 

Why Men Buy Insurance—Edward L. Bernays .... 


ee IN Noo. aca oc bacewieaenu tude Sums sasasae Ju uly 50 


Woman’s Day 
Woman Prospect Today, The 
Women Buyers . 


BEST'S LIFE 


>, 26, Apr. 51, June 36 


Jan. 
. » ) ..Feb. 30, Apri 42, July 37 
Natonal Service Life Insurance Jan. 48. § 
New York State Insurance Department ...................05- Jan. 58 
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Acacia Mutual, Washington 
(Record Year) 
. Life, Hartford 
‘avorably Examined) 
venile hdlineusher Film) 
Aid Association for Lutherans, Appleton 
(Favorably Examined) Ju 
‘e Life, Peoria 
ns on Peoria Claims Waived) .Mar. 
“amated Life, New York 
(Licensed) 
American National, Galveston 
(Werkenthin Resigns) Shiai dnd ahead Mar. 
American Reserve, Omaha 
(Favorably Examined) 
American United, Indianapolis 
(Annuity Rates Revised) 
Atlantie Life, Richmond 
(Rites Increased) 
Wavorahs Examined) 
ers Life, Lincoln 
(New Policy) 
Beak: rs National, Montclair 
(Stock Dividend 
(Entering A. & H. Field) 
‘ow Juvenile Policy) 
icial Casualty, Los Angeles 
Ww riting Life 
on Mutual, Boston 


Business Men’s, Kansas City 
(New Record) 

California-Western, Sacramento 
(Stockholders’ Dividend) ........ Mar. 
(New Superintendents) ...........Mar. 

Canada Life, Toronto 
(Premiums Increased) 

Carolina Life, Columbia 


(Examined) June 5 


Central Life, Des Moines 
(Agents’ Pension Plan) .......... Mar. 
Columbian Mutual, Memphis 
eae meg 
Columbian National, Boston 
(Group for ED, é6nndckeccned Jan. 
(Advisory Committee) ............/ Apr. 


(Executive Changes) June 5 


Commonwealth Life, Louisville 
(Woodson Vice President) 
Confederation Life, ew 
(Executive Changes) ............00 June 
Connecticut Genesee, Hartford 
(Large Pension Case) 
(Promotions) 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
(New Dividend Book) 
(Writes Over $100,000,000) 
Continental American, Wilmington 
(Favorably Examined) 
Continental Life, Washington 
(Stock Dividend) 
Equite able Life, New York 
(Group Underwriting Changes) 
(Dividend Scale Revised) 
(Examination Favorable) 
(Reduces Loan Interest) 
(Group Gains) 
(Farm Loan Drive) 
(Stable Income) 
(Managers’ Retirement Plan) 
Equitable Life, Des Moines 
(Gains) 
(1943 Gains) 


(Increases Agents’ Pensions) ... June 5 


Farm Bureau Life, Columbus 
(Increases Dividends) Seer May 
(Reduces Loan Interest Rate)....June 
Farmers & Bankers, Wichita 
(Favorably Examined) 
(Stock Dividend) 
Farmers & Traders, Syracuse 
(Adopts 3% Reserve) 
Farmers U inion, Des Moines 
(Examination Favorable)......... 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Retirement Plan) 
(Official Changes) 
(New Automatic Term Plan) 
(Liberalizes Non-Medical) 
(Pay to Service Personnel) 
Franklin Life, Springfield 
(Favorably Examined) . 


INSTITUTIONS REPORTED UPON 


General American, St. Louis 
(10 Year Review) 

(Continuous Renewals) Apr 

George Washington Life, Charleston 
(Favorably Examined) May 

Girard Life, Philadelphia 
(Executive rrr e Mar. 

Golden State, Los Angeles 
SEED ccccbonndgeccccscesesccdey 

Great-West Life, Winnipeg 
(Pension Polic ‘ies ROViSGE) .cceces Mar. 

Home Life, New York 
(Revises Dividends) 

(Changes Rates, etc. 

Illinois Bankers, Monmouth 
(Examination) an. 
IED © .64604.06 40046000000 00S 

Investors Syndicate, Minneapolis 
Sar Mar. 

Jefferson National, Indianapolis 
(Stock Dividend) 

(Stock Dividend Correction) 

Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 
($500,000,000 in Force) 

(Single Premiums Increased) .....May 

Kansas City Life, Kansas City 


(Underwriters’ Forum) .......... Mar. 3¢ 


Liberty National Life, Birmingham 
(Brown-Service Purchase) 
(Rates Increased) 
Life of Virginia, Richmond 
(Promotions) 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne 
(Increases Capital) 
(Pension Trust Business) E 
CPOE piscceattnosseccssnes Mar. 
(Increases Rates) 
Lutheran Mutual, Waverly 
IED onus 5 ba aewad ene acadbae May 
Manhattan Life, New York 
(Policy Changes & Promotions)..July 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(New Territories) 
(Largest Company) 
Midland Mutual, Columbus 
(Agents’ Pension Plan) 
Modern Woodmen, Rock Island 
(Examined) 
(President Retires) 
Monarch Life, —— 
(Increases Capital) ............0.+4 Apr. 
Monumental Life, Baltimore 
¢Favorably Examined) pias ndek May 
Mutual Life, New York 
—— Death CUBIS) .occcccccce Mar. 


SUvVenie CHARTS) ..00cccccccece Mar. 7! 


(Nev Advertising Program) 
(VT Loans) 
(Sells Municipals) 

Mutual Savings, Decatur 


(On Old Line Basis) ............¢ June § 


National Guardian, Madison 
(Favorably Examined) 

National Life & Acc., Nashville 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Issuing Juvenile) 

National Public Service, Seattle 


(Examined) June 5 


New England Mutual, Boston 


(Public Interest Advertising) July 7 


New World Life, Seattle 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Mar. 

New York Life, New York 
(Adopts 2%% Basis)..............0 July 7 
(Supervisory Changes) 

N. Y. Savings Bank, New York 
(Issuing Sub-Standard) 

North American Life, Chicago 
(Adopts 3% Basis) 
(Gains—Promotions) 

North American Reassurance, 
(Favorably Examined) 

(Moves) 

Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
(1943 Figures) F 
(Favorably Examined) 

Occidental Life, Los Angeles 


Oe ea Mar. 39 


(Clarke President) 
(Reduces Register Lien) 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee 


TT SS ee Mar. 7 


Oregon Mutual, Portland 


(Favorably Examined) June 5 


Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Sales High) 
($750,000 for SEED .40054600400 May 

Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(New Reserve Basis) 

(3% for Non-Par) 

Paul Revere Life, Worcester 
(Stock Dividend) 

(Wood Named Exec. V. 

Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Favorably Examined) ...........¢ Jan. 
(Annuity Rates Revised) i 

Pilot Life, Greensboro 
(Favorably Examined) 

Policyholders’ National, Sioux Falls 
(Favorably Examined) ...........May 

Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City 
(Reinsures Pathfinder Life) 

Postul Union Life, Los Angeles 
(Executive Changes) 

Provident Life & Accident, 

(Stock Dividend) 

Provident Life, . oe) 

(Leading State Writer) .......... May 

Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 
(New Reserve Basis) ............ Mar. 

Prudential, Newark 
(Rates for War Hazards) 

OU SAME) acc cnccccesccesned Jan. 
(Absentee Voting) ................May 

Pyramid Life, Charlotte 
(Dividend Declared) 

Reliable Life, St. Louis 
(Promotions) 

Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 
CHORE TOVERORE) ccccccccccccsece Mar. : 
(Stock Changes) 7 

tepublic Life, Oklahoma City 
(Favorably Examined) ........... May 

Reserve Life, Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) 

Security Life & Trust, Winston Salem 
(Stock Dividend) 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 
(Field Advisory Committee) 

Southland Life, Dallas 
(New Reserve Basis) ............. Mar. 

Standard Life, Indianapolis 
(Favorably Examined) 

(Executive Changes) 

State Life, Indianapolis 
(Report of Examination) 

State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(100th Anniversary) 

(Favorably Examined) 

Sun Life, Montreal 
(Non-Par Rates Increased) 

Sunset Life, Olympia 
(Examined) 

Supreme Liberty Life, Chicago 
(Examined) June 

Union National Life, Lincoln 
(Rodgers President)..............d July 7 

United Benefit Life, Omaha 
(Enters N. Y. State) 

United Fidelity, Dallas 
(Reserve Basis Chs anged) 

United Services Life, Washington 
DED Acankakbeodkecuduse aca July 

United States Life, New York 
(Promotions) 

(H. O. in Hawaii) 
(Reduces Overseas Rates) 

Volunteer State, Chattanooga 
(Stock Dividend) 

(Witherspoon Vice President).... 

Washington National, Chicago 
(Promotions) Mar 
(National (U.S.A.) Liens Reduced) Ape. 

Western Mutual L. & C., Belle Fourche 
(New Company) A 

Western Mutual Life, Fargo 
(Favorably Examined) 

Woodmen Circle, Omaha 
(Examined) 

World Insurance, Omaha 
(Enters Life Field) 
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Past performance is a reliable guide 
to future expectations. Consider 
Continental Assurance on the basis of 
its history . . . uninterrupted increase 
in size and prestige each and every 
year since inception is proved ability 
to weather every economic storm 
and business change. AND . 


history does repeat. 


“Nationally Known for Strength and Growth” 


a. — 


AND / AT SOOM 





ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates: 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


American Mutual Life, Des Moines, Towa 
American National, Galveston, Texas 

American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va 

Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, lowa 

Bankers Life, Lineoln, Nebr. 

Bankers National, Montclair, N. J. ......cccccccecccessccs 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, 

Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass. 

Burroughs Adding Machine, Detroit 32, Mich. 
California-Western States, Sacramento, Calif. 
Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, II. 

Canada Life, Toronto, Canada 

Chicago Journal of Comme ree, Chicago, 

Coates & Herfurth, San Francisco, Calif. 

Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 

Commerce Clearing House, Ine., Chicago 
Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn. 

Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. 

Dawson, Miles M. & Son, Inc., New York, N. 
Devine, C. J. & Co., New York 5, N. Y. 

Equitable Life, New York, N. Y. 

Kquitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Fackler & Company, New York, N. 

Federal Life, Chicago, ii. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, 

Franklin Life, 8 

General Americ: Mo. 

George W: ashington Life, Charleston 23, 

Girard Life, Philade ‘Iphia, Pa. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc.. Indi: inapolis, 

Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 

Hotel Continental, Kansas City, 

Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 

Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 

Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee, W 

John Hancock Mutual, Boston, 

Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss 

Liberty National, Birmingham, Alm. ........0cscccccecsecs 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 1 

Marvin, Harry C., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Ms 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, M: 
Metropolitan Life, New York 10, N. Y. 

Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Missouri Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 

Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, Il. 

National Equity Life, Little Rock, 

National Guardian Life, Madison 1, 

Nelson, Carroll E., St. Louis, Mo. ‘ 
North American Life, Chicago 3, - 9 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee 2, Wis. ack Cove 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis 4, F 
Occidental Life, Los Ange les, | er Inside 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, 

Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Old Repnblie Credit, Chicago 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los Ang 

Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 5, 

Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 

Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co., Sts anford, Conn, 
Policyholder’s National, Sioux F nls, I). 
Provident Life, Bismarck, N. _ 

Prudential Ins. Co., Newark, N. J. .....2...cceeee 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 2... .cccccsceccsccccccccccecss 
Rockford Life, Rockford, Tl. 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, V 

Speakman, Frank M., Philadel iphia 6, 

State Mutual Life, Worcester, 

Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 

Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Treasury Department, Washington, ID. 

Tressel, Harry S., Chicago 3, Il. 

Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

United Benefit Life, Omaha, Nebr. 

Washington National, Chicago, Il. 

Western Life, Helena, Ment. 

Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, N 

Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., N a 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, 


advertisement in BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS is a ma ark 
of distinction as only those companies which receive our 


Fe above discriminating list of clients recognize that | 


BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


BEST'S LIFE NEWS 








THEY WOULDN'T BELIEVE US 


“Too good to be true!” they said about our $10-per- 
$1,000 monthly income for Permanent and Total 
Disability — still available in Occidental’s life insur- 
ance policies. 


But it 7s true. Furthermore, we add this benefit to 
Term policies, too 


And if the Term policyholder then becomes dis- 
abled, his income is as permanent as his cotal disa- 
bility. If he is still disabled at the Term policy's 
expiry date, that policy automatically converts to 
Ordinary Life. Meanwhile, monthly income contin- 
ues and the new, higher premium is waived— so 
long as he is totally disabled. 


Nice? Our policyholders think so. 








Oecidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


HOME OFFICE LOS ANGELES 


V. H. Jenkins. Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 























For years, the Northwestern Mutual agency force has secured 
approximately 50‘: of its total new business from policyholders. 
Thus the familiar slogan, “Once a policyholder—always a pros- 


pect.” 


Each policyholder application is a signed testimonial of satis- 
faction, created through the personal service of an agent, and based 
on the policyholder’s appreciation of Northwestern Mutual ideals 


and performance. 


That is why no life insurance company excels the Northwestern 
Mutual in that happiest of all business relationships—old customers 
coming back for more. During 1943, the percentage of new busi- 
ness upon the lives of members previously insured in the Company 
was 47.46'°. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN 


MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 











